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High over the island approaches to the Korean peninsula this formation of 0-119 Sea, tl 
out-bound from Japan heads for advanced airstrips near the front lines ith fool protect 
and ammunition for United Nations forces. When traditional methods of surface troops 
transportation and supply were halted by bombed-out bridges or bogged down itoperati 
rough, narrow, and muddy Korcan roads, land operations became more and MIC nang 6 
dependent upon airlift for logistical support. Rapid delivery of ammunition, gasoline, The 

rations, and men gave United Nations ground commanders advantages never befor eS 
available in military operations. As General Tunner points out, past airlifts prot OF Stal 
the “Hump” to Korea, wherever employed, hare been decisive. Yet these have merell of the 

scratched the surface of a potential logistical force which, if centrally controlled commay 
strategically planned, and properly utilized, can vastly increase our striking pourtssby the I 
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For I dipt into the future, far as the human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 
Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple ticilight, dropping down with costly bales 


HESE lines from Tennyson’s classic poem, “Locksley Hall,” 
written nearly a half century before man learned to fly, 
prophesied a new chapter in transportation history—the air 
transportation chapter. 

” ay Tennyson, peering into the future, was attempting to see the great 
=. sforests—the big picture—without singling out individual trees. He 
: had more luck than most of us today, who seem to find the individual 
trees obscuring our vision. 

Perhaps the airlifts we have seen in the past decade have been 
“argosies of magic sails.” Yet all of them were born of emergencies 
as attempted solutions to tough problems usually spawned by an in- 
ternational entanglement with political or military implications or a 
combination of both. Planners, after vainly seeking the answers in 
tried and proven means of transportation, reluctantly turned to the 
airlifts as a last resort. 

The Berlin Airlift, despite more recent operations in Korea, remains 
the best known and most often cited, but it was not the first airlift 
operation. It was only one of many which have been mounted in 
different parts of the world by different nations, each motivated by 
& n exceedingly critical circumstance. 

The Germans themselves staged several airlifts during the recent 
war. Two of them were of vital importance and the first was moder- 
mately successful. It occurred during the battle for Crete when the 
British fleet denied surface access to the island. Faced with a for- 
game nidable concentration of seapower in the sea of Crete and the Aegean 
ja sets the German Air Transport Force took off from Greece and, 
















f C- ; : : 
rith food, PYOtected by its tactical planes, flew to the island and delivered its 


f surface troops and supplies both by paradrop and airlandings. Although the 
down itoperation lasted but a few days, it resulted in the capture by the Ger- 


rT ; : 
nd ah mans of the strategically situated island of Crete. 
gasoli : 


age The second German airlift operation occurred during the battle 
‘its frome of Stalingrad, the c ity which marked the farthest eastern penetration 
¢ mer, Of the Nazi armies. It was there that the forward German army, 
mntroled” commanded by Colonel General von Paulus, was encircled and cut off 
9 v""sby the Russians. Hitler frantically convened his air chiefs. Goering, 
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the Luftwaffe boss, and Milch, air commander on the Russian front, 
assured him an airlift would solve von Paulus’s problems. The Ger. dl 
man ground general was asking for only a meager 300 tons of supplies 
a day to hold off the hard-pressing Russians. 

Transport aircraft were hastily summoned from the Luftwaffe 
far-flung bases. They came from Norway, France, and even Afric 
where General Rommel was waging his historic desert campaign, 
But the operation failed—licked by a combination of lack of knoy. 
how, bad weather, inadequate winterization of both planes and ground 
equipment, and the fighting persistence of the Russians. 

The failure of the Germans to deliver a scant 300 tons of supplies 
& day enabled the Russians to kill or capture von Paulus’s army of 
330,000 men. That was the turning point of World War II. History 
will look at it as one of the decisive battles of the ages. 

It was during this same period that the first well-known American} 
airlift developed in China. The Japanese blockade and occupation) a % 
of cities along the China coast denied surface supply routes to the} | 
Chinese and our forces engaged in operations in China. On the Burma 
side the Japanese had infiltrated the high mountain areas and cut the , ‘ 
vaunted Burma Road. 

An airlift from India over the treacherous Himalaya Mountains to 
western China was the only way to keep China in the war. And it 
was necessary to keep the Chinese fighting because they were forcing, Te first 
the Japanese war lords to tie up a million men to protect their con)" # 

: : : 3 conditio. 
quered Chinese granary and source of basic supplies. Without the § his ‘ies 
resistance of the airlift-supplied Chinese, these Japanese forces would | jy) 
have been free to move to the southwest Pacific to further complicite > totaling 
MacArthur's problems. 3 on the 1 

This airlift, commonly known as the HUMP Operation, kept the mane 
Chinese going and the Allied forces grew to the extent that, instead of ll 
taking troops out of China, the Japanese were compelled to draw & type of 
reinforcements for their mainland operations from their Pacific island } tion, be 








forces. | horses, 

Here certainly was the supreme test of the capability of air trans 5 were su 
port. No more difficult supply route could be found anywhere in the) The | 
world. Over these Alps of the Orient we were committed to supply | into Ch 
by air our forces and those of our allies under all conditions which enginec 
make for hazardous flight : fog, heavy rain, ice storms, thunderstorms | This 
high mountains and the necessity for the use of oxygen, uncharted | to those 
terrain, heavy loads, sluggish planes, faulty radio reception, half-hos @ ity of n 
tile natives, jungles, and one-way airfields in mountainous country a} ing pro 
high altitudes. | 1945—, 

During the last year of the HUMP Operation, 550,000 tons of evely 4 1,100 tr 
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o » a 
. : . ’ P Ke 
UNS (0) CYS Se err, 
And ity 
orcing The first important American airlift took place during World War II over the treach- 
erous Himalaya mountains between China and India, No more hazardous flight 
conditions could have been encountered anyithere in the world, yet the success of 
the§ this operation is borne out by the tonnage chart figures. During the last year of the 
WOW) “Hump” airlift four Chinese armics and all the implenents of modern warfare, 
licate totaling 550,000 tons, were flown into China. During the peak month of operations 
5 on the recaptured Burma Road, 6,000 tons of supplics were delivered by surface 
pt the transportation. In that same month 71,000 tons were delivered by air, The “Hump” 
sada | airlift had written a_ startling new chapter in military logistics operations. 
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Yr con- 
ut 


d ‘WW type of cargo went into China: four Chinese armies, mail, ammuni- 
island | tion, bombs, tractors, 6 by 6 trucks, money, pipe, gasoline, howitzers, 
} horses, and rock crushers. All the instruments of modern warfare 
trans & were supplied by air. 
inthe» The last full month, July 1945, saw a total of 71,000 tons airlifted 
upply into China by some 650 assorted aircraft, including many of the twin- 
which % engined C-47 variety. 
corms} This test proved to all of us who were engaged in the operation, and 
iarted | to those on the receiving end, the unlimited potential and dependabil- 
f-hos- ity of mass movement of men and matériel by air. The most convinc- 
try at ing proof of what could be done was shown in one day—1 August 
+ 1945—when 5,327 tons of cargo were carried across the HUMP in 
evel’ 9 1,100 trips averaging a two-way distance of 1,500 miles. 
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In 1942 the Burma Road looked awfully important to us. So highk 

was it regarded that whole campaigns were fought to retain pos 8 
sion of it. When it was severed by the Japanese, the loss was coy 
sidered a major disaster. Yet, during its best days, which came aftes 
its recapture a few months before the Japanese surrender, it facili 
tated delivery of only 6,000 net tons of cargo in 1 month—6,000 ne 
tons inthe Burma Road’s best month. By air, during the same mont 
we delivered 71,000 tons! ; 

It was this experience that made military men so conscious of the 
tremendous potential in air transport. We knew what could be done 
We knew we had developed a machine that could do the job. We 
had acquired the equipment and the trained personnel. Our pilots 
who flew in “the purple twilight” or any other hour of the day could 
“drop down with costly bales” anywhere in the world at any time} 

Immediately after World War II and until the summer of 1948) 
the course of international politics in Europe spread gloom over 
the free portion of the Continent, istiuiings Western Germany, 
Nothing in an economic or political way seemed to be working. We) 
Americans were pouring vast sums of money into the Continent, but 
our sincerity was questioned. We were known to be willing to coi- 
tribute money but the big question was, “Would America go farther!’ \ 
Were we only willing to pick up the check while someone else dirtied 
his hands in the in-fighting? And further, were we able, after our? 
scandalously rapid demobilization, to do a physical job in addition 
to doling out money ? 

Faced with the threat of a blockade, our leaders still refused to 
leave Berlin. The Communists thought we were bluffing; they be 
lieved they had us cornered, and determined to call our bluff. vm 
own military history had produced nothing to indicate a gigantic 
airlift might solve our problem. 

Here, as in China, the experience gained in the HUMP Operation 
paid dividends. Our military leaders who had witnessed the HUMP 
Operation argued that Berlin could be sustained by air and that the 
three Allies—Britain, France, and the United States—had sufficient 
men, equipment, and experience to assure the success of anothet 
grand airlift. 

In a matter of days after the decision was reached to remain il 
Berlin, the United States Air Force in Europe roared into action will 
its available C-47’s. One month later, with squadrons of C-5#§ 
converging on Germany from wherever our air units were locate 
throughout the world, the Berlin Airlift, as the world came to know 
it, was in being. 
The basic concept of the lift was to pace the entire procedure to# 
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steady, even rhythm with hundreds of planes doing exactly the sane 
thing every hour, day and night, at the same persistent beat. The! 
results indicated the soundness of this concept. In the final + months 
of the operation, 900 round trips every 24 hours were made into the 
city of Berlin, delivering each day 8,000 tons of coal, food, and other 
supplies. Easter of 1949 was the record of all record days. when 
1,400 plane loads were landed at three Berlin airdromes in an unceas. 
ing stream carrying nearly 13,000 tons of coal. That day planes 
landed or took off from Berlin at the rate of one every 32 seconds, 
In each of our airlifts we have capitalized on experience gained from 
those which preceded. The Berlin Airlift was tried only because we 
had leaders who had witnessed the HUMP Operation. “Exercise 








Swarmer” quickly followed the Berlin Airlift. It was the first occa-3 
sion in our military history when in peacetime a major combat exer: | 
cise was planned from the beginning as a positive exploitation of the! 
potentials of strategic airlift. The Berlin lift had pointed the way, | 

New solutions for integration of troop carrier and scheduled air | 


transport organizations in a battle area situation were evolved in | 


Thousands of West Berliners jam the Lufbruke Platz outside Tempelhof Airdrome 
to dedicate the German-sponsored Berlin Airlift Memorial. This cercmony was ree 
ognition that the failure of Communist surface blockade to drive the Western Allies 
from the German capital was a major Communist defeat and a turning point in the 
cold war. The monthly tonnages delivered to the three airfields in Western Berlin 
from June 1948 through July 1949 are shown here, They indicate the unlimited 
potential of airlift for large-scale, sustained resupply of a large modern city. 
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“Swarmer.” It was also here that systematic air evacuation was first 
considered in the initial planning of a large combat maneuver. 

The dust had scarcely settled on the runways of “Exercise Swarmer” 
when the fighting began in Korea. This called for a new airlift 
across the Pacific and for the creation of the FEAF Combat Cargo 
Command with its two elements of air transportation—the combina- 
tion of airdrop and airlift operations. Here in Combat Cargo the 
training which the staffs and crews received in “Swarmer” paid real 
dividends. 

Combat Cargo’s mission was to supply the Army, Air Force, and 
Marines as the fighting surged up and down the Korean peninsula. 
And, as the Eighth Army moved from Seoul toward the Yalu River 
in the fall of 1950, the world witnessed for the first time the supply 
of an advancing army by air transport alone. 

The speed of the advance of the Eighth Army was determined 
entirely by the availability of three vital commodities: ammunition, 
gasoline, and rations. Korea’s bombed-out bridges and rough, nar- 
row, muddy roads could not handle the stream of supplies necessary 
tosustain a modern army. The advance was geared to air supply, to 
be followed up, if possible, with ground supply. 


Rations flown directly from Japan are being iwelcomed at this advance airstrip in 
North Korea. Rapid inass airlift of food, ammunition, gasoline, and equipment to 
forward areas enabled numerically inferior United Nations forces first to hold 
Communist ground forces and, in the fall of 1950, to drive them back to the Yalu. 
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Two surface transportation bottlenecks in Korea are shown here. The bridges shown ? troops 
above were the only allied bridyes spanning the vital Han River during the 1950 the Ge 
United Nations offensive. The supply ships shown below lie off the mud flats of 
Inchon, waiting for high tide. Any sizable air opposition could have cut off almost & 
all surface logistics at these points. Even with no enemy aerial interference, the 
advance of the Kighth Army had to be geared for the most part to aerial resupply. 
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Airlifts across the Pacific and in Korea are operating today. While 
ihe battle lines of our forces and the Communists are more or less 
stabilized, emergencies still arise. Supplies grow short and are re- 
placed by air as they are required; the wounded are being evacuated 
B by air; and more and more battle-weary troops are being rotated by 
air. 

And so it has become a fact that one airlift begets another. This 
§ means our experience, techniques, and development of transport air- 
craft must necessarily grow and, as these grow, the world’s acceptance 
of air transportation also expands. 
¥ FF The dependence of ground forces upon air forces becomes stronger 
with each new military operation. One Army Corps commander 
declared, “The airlift to Korea is one of the greatest developments of 
this war. It gives the commander advantages he never had in wars 

i § before... . And they are just beginning to scratch the surface of 

iY 5 what they eventually are going to do.” 

Y When Lt. Gen. Sir Frederick E. Morgan’s COSSAC® staff in World 
. | War IT planned Operation Overlord (the Normandy landings), their 
most perplexing problem was how to transport and land sufficient 
troops in a narrow area to take and-hold a beachhead. So strong were 
the German defenses on the French and Dutch coasts that it was read- 
anus ily apparent any area for surface landings would be very limited. 
ce, the Lhe United States Army’s official history of the planning tells how, 
supply, early in 1943, the COSSAC staff searched for a solution for the 
landing problem, but in all their studies there is no indication that an 
airlift was ever seriously considered as the primary means of logistic 





shown ? 
1 1950 


tats of 


support. They jealously held to surface transportation, yet they were 
forced to mold their plans around untried types of amphibious landing 
craft which had not yet been built, and to depend on a prefabricated 
harbor, the details of which still were on the drawing boards. Aerial 
transport operations were limited to paradrops and glider opera- 
tions of only local tactical significance. 

Their decision, of course, was made before the present concept 
of airlift had been developed. Airlift was available within the world 
at that time in sufficient quantity to do the job, but mass airlift was 
only then being service tested for the first time over the HUMP. 
Serious questions undoubtedly would have been raised if the logis- 
ticians for that vitally important operation had depended in a large 
part on an unprecedented means of support and, at the same time, 
guaranteed the success of the invasion. 

Yet the quantity of supplies moved from England was not too large 
for air transport, considering what airlifts have shown they can do. 


———__. 


*COSSAC—Chief of Staff, Supreme Allied Commander—the forerunner of SHAEF. 
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Four years later, only 350 airplanes carried one quarter of a million requil 
tons a month regularly to Berlin. Furthermore, during World Wa ¥ to ins 
TI, COSSAC had almost unlimited resources of aircraft at its disposal, supp! 
From what we know today, the logistics of the job by airlift woul(, could 
not have been at all impossible. the sa 

The expansion of the airlift concept has been steady but very flow, 
gradual. Today our planning calls for the carrying of either items), plann 
in very short supply or those which can be transported in no other ® Ou 
way. The time has come, however, for us to recognize and acknowl. certa 
edge that airlifts have proved an efficient and dependable means of mode 
transportation. 4 ters a 

We have met exacting tests and passed them all. Our airlifts si 
have demonstrated satisfactorily that we have the know-how to oper. S"PP 
ate this new method of transportation; that we can guarantee results; TedW 
and that neither geography, weather, nor military opposition can deny ch 
its use. i, of st 

We must acknowledge that air transportation has joined the trans. With 
portation family as a responsible and dignified member. No longer old « 


should we consider air transport only as a solution for emergencies 4 Cc 
resulting from international political crises or military requirements Kor 
such as shortages of supply or rush delivery of high-cost items. next 


In the past 175 years we have increased the speed of moving supplies 4 _— 
by surface means by only 2 miles per hour. It took 314 days to move than 
proper supplies from Boston to Portsmouth in 1776, and, in the later =" 
stages of World War II, it still took 106 days to get supplies from . back 
the United States to the combat commander in Germany—114 miles if it 
per hour during Revolutionary days but only 314 miles per hour in Si 
1944. mi 
eyel 


i 


This indicates we have not matched our logistics with our techno- 
. a cl 
logical progress. The substitute for speed in delivery has been the ‘ 


ae <i ine . a S41 
building of enormous stockpiles and filling long supply pipelines > ' C 

It is axiomatic that a combat unit is no stronger than its logistical 
Pan eiiapene ee ; : cha: 
support. Prior to World War II our logistical planning was geared : 
; : ‘ : tho 

to one-way operations. Never before had we been forced to fight £ 

, con 

in more than one part of the world at the same time, and never before 
° . ° . as 0¢ 

had our combat units required so much to accomplish their mission. ‘ 
Tr ° > e \ 
We got by in World War II only at tremendous cost and only $s 1 
because the military verdict came when it did. Today, when battles 
; ieee il opl 
might begin in one or many parts of the world simultaneously, we | = 
no longer can afford the building of huge stockpiles and long pipelines. P 
The theory of an abundance of supply, stockpiled on all fronts, no def 
longer is tolerable. We simply cannot stockpile supplies all over the I the 


world in anticipation of emergencies which may arise. We currently 
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million f require more than 200 days of supplies in our world-wide pipelines 
‘ld War to insure one day’s supply for our units in the field. Each day of 
f he ; . ae 
isposal,, supply we can eliminate by speeding the flow of men and matériel 
t woul|), could mean savings of millions of dollars during peace and war, and 


* the saving of human lives during war itself. To achieve this speedier 


ut very flow, improved methods of transportation and careful logistical 


r itens_, planning are essential. 
o othe ® Our air transports can move supplies and equipment with speed and 


‘knowl. 


certainty from factory to battlefront, speeding over slow surface 


sans of | modes of transportation with their bottlenecks in transportation cen- 
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® ters and innumerable, costly unloadings and reloadings. 


Similarly the elimination, or at least a substantial reduction, of the 
supply pipeline would mean fewer parts and less equipment would be 
required to accomplish the same task. This, coupled with the ability 
to change the flow of supplies from manufacturer to consumer by type 
of supply, or the flexibility to change the direction of the pipeline 
without the great waste found in the large stockpiles required in the 
old concept, would produce substantial monetary savings. 

Consider a hypothetical case of an aircraft engine in current use in 
Korea or Europe: for 5 months it powers an airplane and for the 
next 7 months it is in the maintenance pipeline, spending a good deal 
more time in transit and in various receiving and shipping depots 
than in the maintenance shops. By conservative calculations, air 
transport of this engine from the plane to the maintenance depot and 
back to the plane would get it out of the pipeline 3 months faster than 
if it moved by surface transportation. 

Suppose there were 10,000 engines in this year-round operational 
maintenance cycle. Airlift could eliminate at least 1 month of the 
cycle; hence one-twelfth of 10,000 or 833 engines would be saved. At 
a cost of $50,000 each, the value of the engines saved would be 
$41,650,000. 

Consider that this type engine is one of many currently being pur- 
chased. Consider also that engines are only one of hundreds, even 
thousands, of expensive items needed to keep our Air Force a going 
concern. Each presently has a long and costly pipeline from factory 
to consumer, or to and from overhaul depots. Would not the savings 
be vast by a substantial pipeline reduction ? 

With good, cheap military air transport we can accept the philos- 
ophy that a substantial portion of reserve stockpiles lies within the 
potential production capacity of our great industrial machine. It 
must be noted that the frontiers of battle are no longer restricted to 
definite limits. Stockpiles in a given area becomes useless when 
the attack is halfway around the world from the stockpile. The 
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stockpiles in themselves represent a burden to be carried to the front, 
Going even further, it may be said that with the reduction of stock.g 
piles, and with the flow from factory to front by air transport, the 
industrial potential of the nation can be expanded by the amount of 
man hours and other production factors which will have gone intog” 
stockpiles. That is to say, the entire productive capacity of the nation 
would be expanded to enable even greater output. 

In the movement of personnel, our air transports in time of war can 
land on airfields or airdromes adjacent to the training camps of our 
troops, pick them up fully armed and carry them, in a few days, over 
congested railroads, over docks, over staging areas at dock-sites, over§ 
moored ships, over vessels at sea, over the docks and congestion at 
debarkation ports, and over the ground transportation between the 
ports and front lines. Furthermore, we can deliver them still tough 
and fresh from the training areas. 

This would eliminate the personnel pipeline which in the recent 
war tied up hundreds of thousands of soldiers and frequentiy pre J 
vented their arriving at the area of emergency in the time they were 
needed most. It has been estimated air transport would reduce by Fy 
three-fourths the number of persons in actual travel status. : 

We have heard frequent, unfavorable comments on the large num- 
bers of men employed behind the front because they must maintain 
our long supply pipeline. With the wise use of air transport, and 
with confidence in it and reliance on it, it is certain the ratio of the 
men in the rear to men at the front can be materially reduced. 

Our ability to contain potential enemies in the future may well be 
directly dependent on the employment of airlift. With the mobility 
airlift gives us, we can mass our armies anywhere we choose and 














when we choose. We can pick the place we choose to stand and fight 
‘ather than, as we did in Korea, let our enemy make the selection. 

If, in any future full-scale war, the enemy is operating with the 
advantage of interior lines, we must not only overcome this advantage 
he has, but we must be able to parry his lunge with a good riposte. 
With the high mobility that airlift can give our ground forces and the 
inherent flexibility of our tactical air forces we can strike the enemy 
where he is weakest. 

In event of emergency, transport of masses of men and equipment 
must not be dependent upon, nor delayed by, the slow recommissioning 
of our rusting fleets of Victory and Liberty ships and the equally slow 
build-up of a fleet of newer type ocean-going transports. 


eS a 





We can no longer depend on great armies steaming for days and 
days in vast surface convoys to a secret rendezvous. New type sub- 
marines, long-range reconnaissance, and modern intelligence systems 
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deny us this privilege. We must be able to pick up our forces, if) demi 
necessary, in Germany and wing them to the Mediterranean or the# on th 
Far East—wherever the sparks of war are smoldering or our strate.) (ista 
gists have planned their counterthrusts. We cannot afford, in this age) size c 
either the time lag or the vulnerability resulting from movement of ® Na 
our highly trained personnel and their costly, ultramodern weapons | certa 
in slow, cumbersome surface convoys. are ( 
Well-planned air transportation also offers us the opportunity of F econ 
keeping our valuable supplies within the Zone of the Interior or | to lo: 
hundreds of miles back in rear areas until they are needed. Further, Sp 
the orders for specific supplies can be changed in a matter of hours? and: 
instead of the weeks frequently required at present when surface — jtsel: 
transportation is used. mail 
The greatest asset of this country is our technology—our industrial 7 amp 
production—our tremendous capacity to turn out materials in peace elit 
or war. In the event of war it is with these materials—this machine _ chan 
power, this production—rather than with manpower that we must ° ease 
fight any hordes which might be massed against us. mile 
If we are going to make maximum use of our superior technology, _ cons 
of our men trained to use our superior weapons, we must have mobility ~ mou 
and flexibility. It would be tantamount to national suicide to attempt W 
to fight enemy hordes on a purely man-to-man basis. At the same __ frei; 
time, we cannot afford huge stockpiles of material all over the world P how 
if we are going to make a maximum use of our technology, our spec 
fighter and bomber squadrons, and our trained men armed _ with L, whi 
modern weapons. mu 
This technology, this production—plus our trained people—is equal atte 
to any hostile combination if we can bring it into play at the time we L, mu: 
want it, where we want it, and in the manner we choose to employ it. | can 
Only the proper use of mass air transport can assure that this, our T 
most valuable asset, will be effective enough to tip the scales in our be tem 
favor. tral 
In anticipation of the time when airlift, because of its many advan- mil 
tages, will be the basic method of military transportation, we must }. the 
plan for its full utilization. We must plan to meet the military } con 
demands. We must plan for (1) the procurement of the best equip- tlie 
ment, (2) an air transport system capable of world-wide operation bh, tin 
and (3) the organization to manage it. the 
In planning to meet the military demands it is obvious the supply 1 
problems will vary. They will be different in the Zone of the Interior }, ity 
than in the overseas theaters and they will be different within the are 
theaters themselves. Hence, different solutions as to the type of tio 
transport aircraft will be required. Rather than a theoretical or aca- ! , lon 
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demic answer to the problem, much of the solution should be based 
1 or the on the geography of the world, including the location of island bases, 
’ strate 7 distances from the Zone of the Interior to various theaters, and the 
his age, J size of the theaters. 

nent i) Naturally, the size of the aircraft needed will vary but there are 
reapons |) certain basic “musts” applicable to all transport planes, whether they 
are of the so-called troop carrier or MATS variety. They must be 
economical to build, economical to operate, easy to maintain, and easy 


rces, if 


a 


nity of 
rior or | to load. 
urther, |) Speeds which we get through normal development of an airplane 
hours 4 and engine will always be adequate; we should not pursue speed for 
surface |) itself when designing military transport aircraft. So long as we 
L, maintain a comfortable ratio of air speed over surface travel, we have 
ustrial ample reason to employ airplanes. Relatively high air speed in the 
peace delivery of many supplies is unimportant unless it causes a favorable 
achine | change in the equation which determines ton-mile costs. Cubic space, 
—Mhust ease of maintenance, ease of loading, and fuel consumption per ton- 
mile are of equal, if not greater, value. Ton-mile costs are the vital 
ology, _ consideration. Costs must be less than those required by the enor- 
bility mous stockpiles heretofore deemed necessary. 
rempt We want a tough, rugged airplane without fancy fittings—a flying 
same | freight car. If this plane can be built and will fly only 150 miles per 
world hour, but at the lowest ton-mile costs, it will be preferable to high- 
; Ol speed, high-cost types. By ease of maintenance, we mean a plane 
with {| which can be maintained by our young American airmen after a mini- 
mum of training—not a complicated one which requires the constant 
equal attention of master mechanics. At the same time, our cargo plane 
ewe &, must be easy to operate so that our pilots fresh from flying school 
yy it. | can handle it safely. 
oe The types of aircraft employed are determined by the airline sys- 
our tem and it is evident we should have feeder lines, trunk lines, and 
transocean lines in the system. The over-all system for transporting 


| 
} 
; 
| 


van- military supplies breaks nicely into three parts: (1) a local job within 
nust £, the Zone of the Interior, and also locally within the theaters; (2) the 
tary connecting of local lines within the Zone of the Interior and within 
uip- tle theaters by trunk lines; and (3) the transocean and transcon- 


tion b tinental job which joins theaters, or the Zone of the Interior with 
| the theaters. 

ply The local operation requires short-range aircraft with cabin capac- 
ror > ity of but a few tons and low density. Here could be employed what 
the are now called troop carrier aircraft and troop carrier types of opera- 
of tion. The trunk line operations should be conducted by larger and 
ca- 2, longer range aircraft than the feeder type (probably in the 10-25-ton 
224955 O- 
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This scene graphically represents the contrast which confronts the United States. 
Both in China in World War IIT and in Korea, American technology has been pitted 
against inerhaustible manpower. As supply lines from the United States lengthen and 
ground transportation becomes more sketchy and primitire, mass airlift can reduce 
stockpiles normally required in every theater and shrink the personnel pipeline which 
would otherwise tie up thousands of troops. Technology can win over manpower, but 
only if it is carefully planned and organized, highly #erible, and centrally directed. 


ategory with a normal range of 1,500 miles). It may only be 
two-engine aircraft ; however, the same requirements for economical 
operation in the feeder type should apply. For the transocean and 
transcontinental lines even larger aircraft than the trunk line type, 
with greater range and with full attention to the low ton-mile costs, 
would be required. 

In consideration of the above, it is my opinion that all of the local, 
trunk, and transoceanic lines should use the same facilities and should 
be closely integrated as a single system under a single management. 

During the past several years there have not been sufficient transport 
planes available to handle all our airlift requirements. Planned 
production and procurement programs indicate this condition will 
exist well into the future. 

To get the maximum utilization of the limited air transport equip- 
ment available at this time, all of our air transport capabilities must be 
used in the best interests of the country as a whole. Air transport 
today is scattered among many commands of the Air Force as well 
as the Navy and Marine Corps, all of whom do not have the same 
standards of utilization and priority urgency for their use. 
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I feel the consolidation of these aircraft into a single command is 
the most efficient way to do this job. This single command would be 
charged with the responsibility for airlift according to the urgency of 
the requirements of all of the armed services—in other words, the 
first needs of the nation. 

even with an abundance of transport aircraft. it is not hard to 
conceive of situations, especially in time of war, when demand might 
temporarily exceed the capacity. This happened to surface transport 
during World War II. It oceurs occasionally in our railroad net- 
work in peacetime. But today and in the foreseeable future, instead 
of an abundance of air transport, we will have this vital element of 
{transportation in short supply. It 1s most important that our prior- 
ity system for its use include all the air transportation available and 
that its product be made available, according to the situation, to the 
Army. Navy, Air Force, or possibly civilian agencies. 

I must say I believe this necessity for a single organization cannot 
be overstressed. Unless this can be achieved, our air transport re- 
sources will be frittered away in small packages. Since 1943 there 
has been considerable discussion on the feasibility of integrating all 
air transportation in one organization. This whole question must be 
considered from the standpoint of world-wide requirements as well as 
the capability of the United States to produce transport aircraft. 

When we can build planes to do our transport job cheaply, provide 
a reduction in costs in the pipeline, and give better and more prompt 
service to our fighting customers through the right organization, the 
right transport system, and with the right planes, then we have made 
our technology a real substitute for manpower in time of war. Then 
we can use it to further the advance of civilization in time of peace, 
for the commercial world will adopt our airlift pattern and put it to 
use for other than military purposes. Then Tennyson's poetic 
prophecy, “saw the heavens fill with commerce . . .,” will be a reality. 


Air Matériel Command 














Integration of all air transportation into a single command, suggested (left) by 
Gen. Turner, would insure maximum utilization of our aerial transport resources 
and serve, with far greater efficiency, the first needs of the nation in peace or in war. 
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VEN more than other forms of law, international law must ‘Pe 
derive its code from the repetitious history of the past, for unlike that 
other forms of law, it is seldom backed by force. It must rely © ' ! 
upon the cumulative moral weight of opinion in the world, and this  **” 
opinion must first be created and allowed gradually to crystallize into ak 


definite patterns of thought. * bom 
The world has been forcibly reminded of this fact by the welter ; . 
of confusion existing since the First World War on the subject of the s, = 
international conventions on aerial bombing. The various attempts ai 
in the past 50 years to set up international rules for bombing have a 
not been sufficiently inclusive or definitive, nor have they yet attained -, " 
the status of world moral law by virtue of age and custom. Thus 
when in April 1948 a plea was made before the American Society of = 
International Law for constructive consideration of the rules of aerial 4 oe 
warfare, particularly with respect to bombardment,! this plea went mil 
unheeded because of two current trends in international thinking. sit 
Since Articles 1 and 2 of the United Nations charter outlaw war, 4 oe 
it is argued that regulation of its conduct has ceased to be relevant. Un 
The International Law Commission, meeting at Lake Success in April Jay 
1949 to codify international law, rejected any study of the laws of #4 get 
war because “public opinion might interpret such action as a lack 4 
of confidence in the efficiency of the United Nations for maintaining ay 
peace.” 2 In this same tenor, the General Assembly of the United = we 
Nations in January 1952 created the Disarmament Commission charged ry 
with preparing a draft treaty prohibiting “all major weapons adapt- sei 
able to mass destruction.” en - 
The second anti-international law trend stems from the teachings + 
of General Giulio Douhet, whose book, Zhe Command of the Air, 
is a stimulating text on aerial bombardment. General Douhet be- & a 
lieved that any international agreements governing the conduct of ve 
war were fated to be “swept away like dried leaves on the winds of war.” . 
For Douhet, methods of war could not be classified acceptable or és 
unacceptable. War would always be inhuman, and any means which a, 
contributed to the defeat of the enemy were justified. Limitations 
on the so-called atrocious means of war he scorned as nothing but : 
“international demagogic hypocrisies.”* The most authoritative én. 
substantiation of this view by a military leader of World War II 9 


emanated from Air Marshal Harris, wartime chief of the British ¢ 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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In his Bomber Offensive, he goes so far as to 
state: “International Law can always be argued pro and con, but in 
this matter of the use of aircraft in war there is, it so happens, no 


Bomber Command. 


international law at all.” 4 

Several prominent international jurists also hold this view. A 
speaker before the American Society of International Law declaimed 
that the “laws of war belong to a past age and it is futile to attempt 
to revive them.” He specifically adverted to the atomic bomb and 
aerial attacks,® believing that, in the event of World War ITI, the 
victor will determine retrospectively whether such weapons as atom 
bombs and rockets with atomic warheads have been legitimate.® 

Yet despite the assertions that no binding rules exist for aerial war- 
fare. nations have repeatedly protested indiscriminate aerial bombard- 
ment as contravening international law. These protestations have 
been countered, not with contentions that there are no binding rules, 
but with denials that the specified attacks had been indiscriminate. 

In September 1937 our Ambassador to Japan, Joseph Grew, de- 
livered to Japan a note protesting the Japanese bombings of Nanking. 
The note alleged extensive destruction of noncombatant life and non- 
military establishments. Russia, too, protested the Nanking bombings 
and when asked by Japan to remove her consul from the city refused 
on the ground that the bombardments were illegal.’ In July 1939 the 
United States lodged another protest with Japan on the failure of 
Japanese war planes to distinguish between civilian and military tar- 
gets in Chungking. Japan’s reply was that she had never made any 
“indiscriminate bombardments.” * When the State Department pro- 
tested the alleged Italian bombing of an American mission at Doro 
in the Sudan, claiming it “was an open, undefended village with no 
military works of any character, and an attack upon it constituted a 
deliberate and wanton assault on a nonmilitary objective and on non- 
combatant civilians,” Italy denied the Doro attack, avowing that her 
pilots were under strict orders to avoid it.2. Conversely, when the 
Vichy government protested that American planes participated in the 
aerial raids on Le Havre and Rouen in the fall of 1942, the United 
States chargé d’affaires at Vichy replied that German military plants 
and property would be bombed wherever found in France, even though 
incidental harm to civilians might occur.” 

In World War II, there were abundant humanitarian appeals for 
“legitimate” aerial bombing. At the war’s outbreak, President Roose- 
velt appealed to the governments of France, Germany, Italy, Poland, 
and Great Britain to mutually abstain from aerial bombardment of 
“civilian populations” or of “unfortified cities.” Within 2 hours 
France replied that orders had already been given to French forces to 
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limit air attacks tostrictly military objectives. Speaking to the Reich. 


x [pe 


stag, Hitler indicated he had given notice to the German Air Forces 


“to restrict its operations to military objectives.” Poland also replied 
that her air force would refrain from bombing “open towns and from 
action directly dangerous to civilian populations.” When Russia 
bombed Helsinki, the President appealed to the Soviet and Finnish 
governments to refrain from bombing civilian populations or unforti- 
fied cities. Finland’s reply “approved this principle of International 
Law.’" Russia did not respond. The day following the Helsinki 
raid, the United States invoked a moral embargo on aircraft shipments 
to nations guilty of “unprovoked bombings of civilian populations.” 
In the meantime the Latin-American republics and the United States 
met at Panama and adopted a resolution appealing to the European 
countries to abstain from “bombarding open cities, objects, and places 
without military value, whether from the land, sea, or air.” ” 


& 


Bis 


Again in Korea, nations are handling aerial bombing as if there are 


international rules governing the subject. On 7 August 1950 North 
Korea cabled a request to the president of the United Nations General 
Assembly to end the “savage bombing by the United States of the 
civilian population.” The next day the Soviet delegate to the Security 
Council submitted a resolution which would “recognize the bombing by 
the American armed forces of Korean towns and villages, involving 
the destruction and mass annihilation of the peaceful civilian popula- 
tion, as a gross violation of the universally accepted rules of Interna- 
tional Law,” and would “call upon the government of the United 
States to cease in the future the bombing by the Air Force or by other 
means, of towns and populated areas.” On 7 September, just before 
this resolution was put to a vote, the Soviet delegate reiterated his 
charge that USAF bombardments were intended to destroy industrial 
centers where there had never been any military objectives. This, he 
averred, was in violation of Article 25 of the 1907 Hague Convention, 
which in his view, was in force today. The United States reply quoted 
the Secretary of State to the effect that the activity of the United 
States forces in Korea had always been directed at the military targets 
of the invader, and that the United Nations command had exerted 
every effort to minimize damage and injury to peaceful civilians and 
property. The Soviet resolution was rejected nine votes to one, with 
Yugoslavia abstaining. India and Norway went on record against the 
proposal because no proof had been given that the bombing raids 
violated international law.'* 


Historical Development of Rules on Aerial Bombardment 


The evolution of those rules of bombing upon which nations have 
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based their protests and appeals began in the Brussels Conference of 
1874. Attended by delegates from all the countries of Europe, this 
conference ruled that “fortified places alone” could be bombarded. 
“Towns and villages” which were “open and undefended” could be 
Lombed only if situated near a fortress and assisting in its defense. 
At the first Hague Peace Conference in 1899, the phrases “open town” 
and “fortified places” were discarded. Article 25 prohibited “the 
attack or bombardment of towns, villages, habitations or buildings 
which are not defended.” In addition, Declaration IV of the first 
Peace Conference forbade for a term of 5 years the launching of pro- 
jectiles or explosives from balloons “or by other methods of a similar 
nature.” With the exception of China and Great Britain, all the major 
powers were signatories. At the second Peace Conference in 1907, 
the words “by any means whatever” were added to Article 25, making 
it indisputably clear that the interdiction against bombing undefended 
places also applied to aerial attacks. Article 25 as thus amended 
was unanimously accepted by all 44 parties to the conference, among 
whom were all the great powers. The prohibition against the launch- 
ing of projectiles from balloons was renewed for a period extending to 
the close of the third Peace Conference. which has yet to convene. But 
Russia, Germany, France, Italy, Japan, Spain, and Turkey did not 
join in the renewal of this declaration. They agreed to the principle 
of outlawing bombing of undefended places but reserved the right to 
use the only aerial weapon available at that time. The effect of .Arti- 
cle 25, when taken in conjunction with the failure to renew the 1899 
Hague declaration, was to formally legitimize aerial bombardment for 
the first time. 

The next and last inter-governmental attempt to codify rules regu- 
lating aerial bombardment was made by the Commission of Jurists, 
representing the United States, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, France, 
and the Netherlands, at The Hague in 1923. Aerial raids were ruled 
more comparable to naval warfare than to land warfare. The army 
commander can occupy an undefended locality within the zone of his 
operations, but a flight leader, like the captain of a ship, can deny 
to the enemy the resources of such a place only by destroying those 
resources, So the old naval concept of military objective was sub- 
stituted for the army criterion of undefended place. Enumerated 
as proper objectives were factories engaged in the manufacture of 
military supplies, communications equipment, and transportation used 
for military purposes, and all military forces and their installations 
(Art.25). Cities and towns could be bombed only if in the immediate 
neighborhood of battle zones where military concentration justified 
such bombardment (Art. 24). Bombing to terrorize civilian popula- 
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tion, damage private property, or injure noncombatants was forbidden 


(Art. 25). This was an adaptation of the 1907 land warfare regula. ' 


tions. Also derived from the old land warfare rules was the ban on 
aerial bombardment of historical, religious, cultural, or medical places 


‘Art. 25). Where legitimate bombing would result in indiscriminate ‘ 
ton) =) 


attacks on civilian population, it was prohibited. Not a single state 
ratified the Air Warfare Rules, but they are considered the most 
authoritative pronouncement on this subject. Japan in 1938 declared 
her intention to abide by them in the Sino-Japanese War." 

Prior to World War II, the League of Nations made two notable 
attempts to control aerial bombardment. In 1932 the General Com- 
mission of the Disarmament Conference adopted a resolution that 
air attacks against the civilian population were to be absolutely pro- 


hibited. In 1938 the nineteenth assembly of the League adopted * 


a resolution stating that bombing of civilian populations contravened 


D 


s)¥ 


international law and stipulated: (1) the intentional bombing of 


civilian populations was illegal; (2) targets must be legitimate identi- 
fiable objects; (3) targets must be bombed in a manner which would 
avoid the negligent bombardment of civilian populations in the vicin- 
ity.” In effect these were expressions of the basic principles of the 
Air Warfare Rules. 


Several attempts were made by private international societies to 


attract official attention to the need for rules of air warfare. The | 


International Law Association at Buenos Aires in 1922 and at Stock- 
holm in 1924, the Comité Juridique in 1935, and the American Bar 
Association in 1939 all employed the test of military objective and 
condemned the indiscriminate bombardment of civilian populations. 


The view that civilian lives and property were immune from direct . 


aerial bombardment was also expressed in two decisions of the Greco- 
German Arbitral Tribunal in 1927 and 1928. These cases involved 


the German air raids on Salonica and Bucharest in 1916 which de- : 


stroyed civilian lives and property. The tribunal allowed the ensuing 
claims, recognizing the principle that “life and property of non- 
combatants must as far as possible be respected.” Both decisions, 
however, went on the dubious ground that attacking air forces must 
give preliminary warning of their strikes, and overruled the German 
contention that bombing from the air must necessarily be by surprise.” 


Bombing Practices in World War I and II, and in Korea 


From the German aerial bombardment of Antwerp in the very first 
month of World War I, it became increasingly clear that the tests of 
fortified or defended places, as proposed at Brussels and The Hague 
respectively, were to be ignored in air warfare. Paris was first 
bombed by air on 30 August 1914. London and Berlin were repeat- 
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edly bombed without regard for those criteria. Throughout the war 
bombing was conducted in a desultory fashion by single planes or 
small formations which dropped small bomb loads over widely scat- 
tered areas with no over-all objective. Accuracy was impossible. 
Even the most primitive bombsights were not developed until late in 
the war. No correction for wind drift and bomb tumbling was ever 
made. compensation for airspeed and altitude was only crudely com- 
puted, and the bombs themselves were mostly artillery rejects. These 
conditions made inevitable the proportionately high ratio of civilian 
casualties, as occurred in London, and the destruction of historical 
and cultural objects, as occurred in Italy. Most analysts considered 
that customs of the First World War indicated that aerial bombard- 
ment had not been primarily directed against the civilian population, 
although attacks had been made on thickly populated areas which 
contained military objectives. 

Air warfare in the Second World War was inaugurated by the 
aerial bombardment of Warsaw and other Polish cities in September 
1939. Then came the devastating Luftwaffe bombings of the neutral 
city of Rotterdam in the spring of 1940 and of London and Coventry 
the following fall. From the testimony at Nuremberg of Air Mar- 
shal Goring, his adjutant, Bodenschatz, Air Inspector General Milch, 
and Kesselring, then second ranking officer in the air force, it appears 
that the German high command recognized international rules of air 
warfare, and felt they had abided by them. Kesselring, who directed 
air operations in the Polish invasion, testified that in the German view, 
Warsaw was a fortress with strong air defenses. Only those targets 
considered admissible according to international law did he assign 
to the air fleet? In his opinion the stipulations of the 1907 Hague 
Convention “which could analogously be applied to air warfare” had 
been maintained.* According to Bodenschatz and Kesselring, War- 
saw’s civilian population received several warnings to evacuate.’ 
Goring testilied his airmen were instructed to attack forts and bat- 
teries within Warsaw, and that the Luftwaffe had attacked “exclu- 
sively military targets.”*” The bombing of Coventry was defended 
both by Goring and Kesselring on the ground that it housed the key 
industry—aircraft engines—for the British Air Force. This was 
admitted by Air Marshal Harris in Bomber Offensive. Goring stated 
that the bombing of Rotterdam was in suppport of parachutists who 
had no artillery, and that most of his flyers turned around without re- 
leasing their bombs. London was declared a target, related Goring, 
only after German cities not of military value were repeatedly 
bombed." But Air Marshal Tedder, in his book Air Power in War, 
maintains that until the indiscriminate raids on London in September 
1940, England, in conformance with her reply to President Roosevelt’s 
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appeal, had confined her bombing to specific targets such as synthetic | were 
oil plants, aircraft and aluminum factories, and communications cen- 1 we 
ters. Only after those London raids were bomber pilots not required belli 
to bring their bombs back when they could not find an identifiable 4, of 
primary target. They were then allowed to aim at secondary objec. 7 and 
tives in industrial urban areas. Urb 
Aside from any thought of reprisal, the switch to area bombing was 4. nae 
inevitable for the night-flying British Bomber Command, because { se 
bombing could not be precise after dark. One flying officer acted as “ 
both navigator and bombardier and was equipped only with a compass, , aa 
map, sextant, and direction-finder loop. Under these conditions, the — = 
most successful method of night bombing was soon found to be the = 
devastation of an entire area containing German industrial complexes, 5, wr 
‘ This was accomplished by upwards of 1,000 planes flying in trail over — : ? 
a specified target area lighted by flares.” Although the RAF adhered iy 
to area bombing from the fall of 1940, it constantly improved its 5, i 
bombing techniques. Gee, Oboe, H.S, and other radar navigational ~  “” 
aids were developed in an effort to concentrate the bomb pattern over a 
the target. With these improved aiming methods, indiscriminate ., sa 
and scattered bombing became less justifiable on both legal and sa 
humanitarian grounds. ‘ 
The policy of the United States Army Air Forces in Europe was 4, sid 
that of precision bombing of selected, individual objectives.”* On larg 
20 August 1942, just 3 days after the first American mission, a joint i 
British-American directive assigned RAF Bomber Command night -, ial 
air bombardment, while the United States Eighth Air Force would — 
control daytime operations. oe 
On 7 October 1942, the American high command, through the Brit- = tha 
ish Broadcasting Company, warned all French people living within ee 
2 kilometers of “factories supporting the German war machine to wai 
vacate their homes.” ** Then on 29 October a British Air Ministry &- — 
directive forbade the “intentional bombardment of civilian popula- wl 
tions.” Reasonable care was to be taken to avoid undue loss of civilian sin 
life in the vicinity of the target. If a large bombing error would — 
involve the risk of serious damage to a populated area, no attack off 
was to be made. Military objectives were broadly defined to include 
any sort of industrial, power, or transportation facility essential to & - 
military activity. The directive concluded by exempting from the “8 
foregoing rules all German, Italian, or Japanese territory.” : 
In practice the main effort of Allied air attacks was everywhere & a 
concentrated on objectives within the definition of that directive. = 
From October 1942 until June 1943, submarine pens were the principal js 
target. Then the aircraft industry and ball-bearing plants became < 
é 


the primary objective. In the summer of 1944, oil, together with 
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transportation facilities in the autumn, received the bulk of Allied air 
raids. The term w///tary objective as construed by World War II 
belligerents covered many more targets than enumerated in Article 25 
of the 1923 Air Warfare Rules. Coal mines, electric power plants, 
and water reservoirs were bonibed by the Allies at one time or another. 
Urban areas of industrial cities were considered legitimate though 
secondary objectives by Bomber Command.” In modern war, and 
particularly in a totalitarian state, the whole economy was viewed as 
one vast war machine. Certain economic resources, therefore, as well 
as resources directly utilized by the military, were considered 
legitimate object ives. 

Article 24 of the Air Warfare Rules which prohibited bombing 
cities and towns not in “the immediate neighborhood of the operations 
of land forces” was obviously impractical from a military standpoint. 
Compliance with such a rule would have prevented the destruction of 
the vast war-making effort centered in the Ruhr industrial cities such 
as Cologne and Essen. Oil and munitions objectives located thou- 
sands of miles from any battle lines in such cities as Blechhammer, 
Czechoslovakia, and Oswiecim, Poland, and repeatedly bombed by 
the United States Fifteenth Air Force, would have been untouched. 

In Japan, the USAF resorted to the British concept of area bomb- 
ing. Sixteen square miles of the heart of Tokyo were burned out, 
largely in one night raid—9 March 1945—by 280 B-29's. Night 
incendiary attacks on the cities of Nagoya, Kobe, and Osaka followed 
in that order2s The abandonment of precision bombing was based on 
economic and operational considerations. Japan’s war factories had 
become so highly concentrated in her intensely overpopulated cities 
that selection of specific targets would have been difficult. In addition 
war work was farmed out to individual homes operating as industrial 
units. Another reason for adopting area bombing was that the Ameri- 
can air forces were flying night bombing missions on a major scale 
for the first time. This had been a chief factor in the adoption of 
area bombardment by the RAF. But even in overcrowded Japan, 
certain cities were ruled off-limits to bombers. Kyoto was crossed 
off a list of suggested atomic bomb targets by Secretary of War Stim- 
son on the grounds that although this city was of considerable mili- 
tary importance, it was a shrine of Japanese art and culture, the 
ancient capital of Japan, and should not be attacked. The Interim 
Committee, which advised President Truman on the use of the atomic 
bomb, recommended that the bomb be employed without prior warn- 
ing against military installations or war plants. Secretary Stimson 
viewed Hiroshima as the headquarters of the Japanese army defending 
southern Japan and as a military storage and assembly point, while 
Nagasaki was an important naval and industrial center.” 
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In Korea United Nations policy has returned to precision bombing, 
A well-known Air Force publication, the Air University Quarterly 
Review, pointed this out with photographs showing how the locomo- 
tive repair shops in Wonsan, the dock yards of Chinnampo, and the 
military warehouses of Pyongyang were bombed without damage to 
the surrounding city. Increased bombing efficiency resulting from 
electronic and other improved sighting devices have enabled greater 


concentration of damage. “Such improvement,” relates the Quarterly S 


Feview, “yields visible proof to the civilian population that bombing 
is confined to vital military targets [even when these precision targets] 
nestle in the midst of towns and cities.” °° 


Indiscriminate Aerial Bombardment as a War Crime 
Indiscriminate bombing of Allied cities was not alleged against any 
of the major war criniinals. However, in December 1945, a regula- 
tion had been promulgated by General MacArthur's headquarters 
which defined the “wanton destruction of cities, towns, or villages; 
or devastation not justified by military necessity” as a war crime, 
A similar United States Army regulation was issued for the China 
theater in January 1946. Australia, Netherlands, and Chinese law 
also made a war crime of “the deliberate bombardment of undefended 
places” and the “indiscriminate destruction of property.” *! No prose- 
cutions have been made under these laws. 

In August 1942 a Japanese law, referred to as the “Enemy Airman’s 
Act,” stated in Article 2 that “bombing, strafing, or attack in any 
manner with the intention of destroying, damaging, or burning 
private property of a nonmilitary nature” was punishable by death. 
This law was ex post facto with regard to the eight captured United 
States airmen who participated in the Doolittle raid on Tokyo, 18 
April 1942. Nevertheless the eight were sentenced to death under 
this law. At the time of their execution the State Department noti- 
fied Japan that “American forces had always been ordered to direct 
their attacks upon military objectives, and it was known that the 
airmen ... did not deviate therefrom.” * 

Again in 1945, 14 American flyers were sentenced to death under 
a “Formosan Military Law,” authorizing the punishment of all enemy 
airmen guilty of “bombing and strafing with intent to kill, wound, 
or intimidate civilians; bombing and strafing with intent to destroy 
or burn private objectives of a nonmilitary nature; or bombing or 
strafing nonmilitary objectives apart from unavoidable circum- 
stances.” In the war crimes trial of the Japanese officials responsible 
for the execution of these airmen, the legality of the “Enemy Air- 
man’s Act” and the “Formosan Military Law” was not ruled upon. 
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was only stated that no legitimate evidence connected these airmen 
with the a//eged illegal bombings.* 

An incidental reference to aerial bombardment appeared in the 
Einsatz-gruppen trial where a United States Military Tribunal 
declared : 

Acity is bombed for tactical purposes ; communications are to be destroyed, 
railroads wrecked, ammunition plants demolished, factories razed, all for 
the purpose of impeding the military. In these operations it inevitably 
happens that nonmilitary persons are killed. This is an incident, a grave 
incident to be sure, but an unavoidable corollary of battle action. The 
civilians are not individualized. ... The one and only purpose of the 
bombing is to effect the surrender of the bombed nation. The people of 
that nation, through their representatives, may surrender and with the 
surrender, the bombing ceases, the killing is ended. Furthermore a city 
is assured of not being bombed by the law-abiding belligerent if it is de- 


clared an open city.™ 


This tribunal, then, believed (a) the bombing of tactical objectives 
within a city is a legitimate method of warfare, and (b) a city can be 
assured of immunity from air attack if declared an open city. It is 
submitted that the first of these propositions is correct but not the 
second. 

A city containing no real military objectives is not a proper target. 
Both Paris and Rome were rarely attacked from the air and then the 
utmost care was taken to bomb only constricted military targets. 
Kyoto’s historical value ruled her out as a legitimate objective. The 
first proposition is also borne out by the War Crimes Commission's 
compilation of persons against whom a prima facie case of illegiti- 
mate bombardment had been made. Whenever the available evidence 
indicated the place attacked contained a military objective, the case 
was rejected by the Commission; but all those persons alleged to have 
intentionally bombarded places containing no military objectives 
were cited. 

As to the second point, the practices of the Second World War 
indicate that a city to the rear of ground operations was not immune 
from air raids merely because it was declared an open city. In 
April 1941, Yugoslavia declared Belgrade an open city, but Belgrade 
was bombarded from the air 4 days later. On Christmas, 1941, the 
American command in the Philippines declared Manila an open city 
and withdrew the defenses and the civil government. Within 48 
hours the Japanese made a very heavy air raid on civilian quarters 
in the old walled city. In August 1948, Italy declared Rome an open 
city, but the United States Fifteenth Air Force bombed a few care- 
fully selected military targets thereafter. Again in June 1944, Rome 
was declared an open city by the Germans, but the Allies did not 
recognize this declaration as binding upon them.* 
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The official positions of nations, both in their public declaration 
and in their war crimes legislation, and the bombing habits of beli® 
ligerents in two great wars and several minor ones suggest certaiy= 
broad rules governing aerial bombardment. t 

1. Bombardment which has for its sole purpose the terrorizatio, 
of the civilian population is not sanctioned by public opinion any. 7 
where. Both Great Britain and the United States rejected “morakiy 
bombing” in World War IL and it is not now being employed in Korey, 

2. The almost universal standard for lawful bombardment is that? 
the target be a military objective. The concept of defended places ha § 
been recognized as obviously inadequate in its application to air at ® 
tacks. A defended place has even been construed to mean any plac 
within the combat radius of defensive fighter cover, or any —— 
which has antiaircraft guns anywhere between it and enemy air bases © 

3. With modern war enveloping the entire economy of a nation, | 
military objective has been redefined to include the industrial and} 
economic potential of a country. In addition, an entire area aa 





constitute a military objective under certain conditions. Spaight | 
considers area bombing to be sanctioned where the target is a “place 4 
2 


(’armes” but not where there are only one or two precise objectives in 
the area. 

4. The enlargement of military objective has diminished a nation’ 
total “civilian” or “noticombatant™” population. As more peopl 4 
engage in such essential military industries as munitions and arma- 
ments, they automatically transfer themselves into that part of a 
nation’s economy legally subject to direct air attack. 

5. Identifiable medical, historical, or religious locations have never 
been a proper target. This principle, embodied in both The Hagu 
and the Air Warfare rules, has been generally observed by mos 7 
belligerents from the very beginning. + 

6. All military objectives in any enemy city are legitimate targets J 
Here the practice of both world wars seriously deviated from the Air 7 
Warfare rules, which would require such cities to be in the “immediate | 
neighborhood” of land operations. It would rather appear that once 
a city houses objectives of military value it becomes a proper target 
for area bombing. The policy of the American air forces in Europe 
and of the United Nations in Korea indicates a trend toward precision § 
bombing of specified objectives, even in industrial cities. Unfortu F 
nately this has not solidified into a universally adopted custom. 

7. Intentional indiscriminate bombardment is not sanctioned by § 
international law. And with constant improvement in aiming devices 
and bombing techniques, reckless bombing can be classed as intentional 
or at least as wantonly disregarding its consequences. 
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Three considerations must be carefully borne in mind in any attempt 
to translate such general conclusions into concrete rules. 

1. No rules which impair military efficiency can have any hope of 
being observed. An exception to this may be found in the case of 
rules governing weapons of extermination, such as poison gas and 
germ warfare, where the sure promise of retaliation is so terrifying 
that use of those weapons is classed as impairing military efficiency. 
It is fortunate that the concentrated attacks on key industries are not 
only more humane than indiscriminate and scattered bombings, but are 
also militarily and economically more effective. Recall the words of 
General Arnold: 

To accomplish the strategic purpose, it is necessary to destroy only a small 
proportion of industry, probably not more than a fraction of the total required 
to conduct modern warfare on a large scale. Indiscriminate, widespread 
destruction of enemy industry is simply a waste of effort.” 

2, Careful definition of the terms military objective, civilian popu- 
lation, and noncombatants is necessary since these words are accepted 
criteria in legitimate bombardment. Military objective was defined 
too restrictively in the 1923 Air Warfare Rules, thereby sacrificing 
most of the value in the enumeration of proper objectives contained 
in Article 25. 

3. In codifying rules on aerial bombardment, it is better to work for 
a practical minimum upon which all nations can agree than for a 
desirable maximum, which would thereby destroy unanimity of 
acceptance. 

It is disheartening that the 1907 Hague rules represent the last suc- 
cessful effort of nations to agree upon any rules of aerial bombardment. 
The only existing source of rules for bomber commanders are those 
Hague rules as outlined in Field Manual 21-10. The criterion there 
is the anachronistic concept of the defended place (Art. 48). The 
Italian War Law of July 1938, at least drew on the customs of World 
War T and of the 1923 Air Warfare draft. Under that law, bombard- 
ment of enemy objectives was permitted when their destruction would 
benefit military operations. Such objectives included cities which 
could reasonably be presumed to “harbor military preparations or 
supplies.” ** British pilots are left completely in the dark. The 1944 
edition of the British Manual of Air Force Law dispenses with the 
entire subject of the rules of air warfare in a solitary footnote: 

In the absence of any general agrecment as to the principles governing the 
conduct of air warfare, it is as vet impossible to include a similar chapter on 
air warfare.” 

This vacuum in policy for bomber commanders still obtains, even in 
the face of the Strategic Bombing Survey’s conclusions that aerial 
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bombardment was a decisive factor in the defeat of the Axis—ay 
opinion substantiated by the German high command’s almost unani- 
mous admission that ultimate defeat resulted from “enemy air power,” 

A backward glance at the ruins of Europe’s cities and the 25 million 
persons directly subjected to air attack, a look into the future toward 
the atomic bomb, the rocket, and the guided missile make even more 
apparent the real necessity for codifying acceptable rules for this 
universally emphasized method of warfare. If such rules can prevent 
the bombing of one such historical building as the Benedictine Abbey 
at Monte Cassino, or one such city as Manila, then they will have been 
a thousandfold worth while. 
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: Sit observation stations dotted the 3,200-mile path of the total solar eclipse across 
Africa. Five of the stations—Libreville on the Atlantic Coast of Africa, Bangui in 
1945), French Equatorial Africa, Khartoum and Port Sudan in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
and Qaisumah in northeast Saudi Arabia—lay in the direct path and experienced 
total eclipse. The sirth, Dhahran in eastern Saudi Arabia, lay some distance to 
4 the south and experienced only partial eclipse. It was selected to determine whether 
partial eclipses can be recorded accurately enough to be used in earth measurement. 











Curious French colonial officials and natives at Fort Archambault in French 
Equatorial Africa gaze at one of the expedition’s C—119’s as it stopped for refueling 
on the long flight from Khartoum to Bangui. Two of the Flying Boxrcars carried 
all personnel and equipment, including jeeps, trailers, and radio and electronic 
gear to and from airstrips near the siz observation sites and served as the expedition 
life line. Without air travel the expedition would have required several years 
advance preparation. Prior to eclipse day each of the six sites was visited by 
expedition officers and observers. Local conditions at each station were studied, 
radio reception tested, and arrangements completed for the 25 February operation. 
Headquarters for the expedition was at the British post at Khartoum. The coopera- 
tion from French and British civilian and military authorities was invaluable. 


The exact size and shape of the earth has never been known to man. He 
still cannot fix with exactitude the relative positions of points on two conti- 
nents, for he carnot survey an ocean. Measurements across great areas of 
unsurveyed mountains and deserts still are not precise. No one needs this 
missing information more than the makers of aeronautical charts. Some 
2 years ago the Aeronautical Chart and Information Service learned of a 
theoretical method by which earth distances could be measured. Simply 
stated, the varying light intensities would be recorded just prior to, during, 
and immediately after a total eclipse of the sun. If the moment of totality 
could be recorded against time signals across a great area of the earth’s 
surface, the distances between the recording stations could be accurately 
computed from the known speed of the moon’s shadow. 

There remained the matter of an eclipse. One was to take place on 25 
February 1952. It would be visible along a great arc beginning over the 
Atlantic Ocean beyond the west coast of Africa and sweeping across the Dark 
Continent to Saudi Arabia and northward. A USAF project was authorized 
and the job assigned to the Aeronautical Chart and Information Service. 
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Squatting at the foot of Southern Horn Hill, the lone tent pictured here housed the 
observation camp near Dhahran on the Persian Gulf. Endless expanses of sand 
and rock stretch over the horizon, lifeless under the burning Arabian sun. Accurate 
measurement and charting of hundreds of thousands of square miles of this type 
terrain has never been possible. Dhahran was the only site where eclipse was not 
total. It was selected to determine whether the instruments were sufficiently sensi- 
tive to record variations in light intensity in a partial eclipse with enough precision 
to pinpoint the moment most closely approaching totality at that location. If the 
Dhahran experiments succeed, partial eclipses can be used to measure distances. 

















The observation station near Bangui was located in the hilly big-game country of 
equatorial Africa, inhabited by primitive natives. A dirt airstrip nearby furnished 
easy access to this spot. With the cooperation of members from a local French 
meteorological station and the excellent weather on eclipse day, scientists at this 
camp experienced few difficulties. The moment of total eclipse at the desert sites 
of Port Sudan, Qaisumah, and Khartoum was accompanied by a sharp drop in 
the temperature and a startlingly sudden quieting of the constant desert winds. 
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Equally important in training 
for the big day was practice 
in monitoring the electronic 
equipment which recorded 
the photoelectric impulses 
and time signals. Tabulation 
and evaluation of scientific 
data gathered by the capedi- 
tion has not yet been com- 
pleted. But early evidence 
indicates this method of 
earth measurement will be a 
great step inadvancing man’s 
knowledge of his world. It 
will climinate much of the 
margin of error in our maps 
and aeronautical charts. 


Hlundreds of hours were spent, 
both in the United States and 
in observation camps, training 
for the day of total eclipse. 
Here one of the seientists is 
testing his photoelectric cell 
and astrocompass. The device 
extending upward from the 
photoelectric cell simulates the 
various degrees of light 
variation during eclipse. 
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The key scientific instrument at cach station along the line of eclipse was the 
photoelectric cell mounted on the astrocompass. This instrument recorded varying 
light intensities occurring just prior to, during, and immediately subsequent to 
eclipse totality. The roll of graph paper on which these light intensities were re- 
corded also registered time signals radioed to each observation camp from the 
United States Burcau of Standards. By simultaneously recording the moment of 
totality at a series of stations spaced along a great linear distance on earth’s 
surface, the determination of distances betiveen those stations could be precisely 
established from the known speed at which the moon’s shadow travels. The 
simpiicity of equipment, by comparison with the customary elaborate apparatus 
used in previous eclipse observations, made the expedition remarkably inexpensive. 


The results of the expedition are now being studied. If the USAF Eclipse 
Expedition 1952 proves its worth, a new tool of great precision will have been 
made available to the cartographer. A series of such expeditions may play 
a large part in correcting inaccuracies in present maps of large, sparsely 
inhabited land areas. Perhaps the next will be a recording of the solar eclipse 
in 1954 which will be visible in a wide are across the more northern latitudes. 











































Air Force and the 
Totality of War 


CoLoNEL Joun T. Firzwater 


cern should be for air force. 


Air University Quarterly Review. 


relationship of what we call strategic air force to war? 


O SPEAK of war or air force, even with the utmost care, is to 
risk being misunderstood. We often seem confused by what 
Mr. Bernard Baruch calls “the inexorable continuity bet ween 
peace and war.” Andso we speak of wars of nerves, cold wars, limited 
wars, and total wars without being satisfied with our understanding 
of war itself. We of the Air Force talk glibly of air power but not 
so much of air force. Yet it would seem that there is a useful dis- 
tinction to be made between these terms and that our primary con- 


By air force is meant that portion of air power which with its more 
immediate supporting elements can bring firepower to bear on enemy 
targets. Such a delimitation is by no means intended to deny the 
existence of air power or of all the advantages which accrue to a 
nation through development and use of aeronautics, commercial and 
military. Nor is it intended to deny the great capacity of air power, 
and air force itself, to serve as a powerful, versatile, and flexible in- 
strument in the shaping and execution of national policy in peace as 
well as war. Indeed there is a great need for a better understanding 
of the capabilities of air power as an instrument of national policy. 
This matter has been very ably discussed in a recent article in the 


sut the effectiveness of air force as an instrument of national policy 
depends ultimately on its ability to achieve objectives by delivering 
firepower on enemy targets in a “shooting war.” It is the ability 
of air force to get results when the “chips are down”—to win a “hot 
war’—that ultimately determines the value of air force as an instru- 
ment of persuasion, as a threat, as a deterrent, as peace power. 
be true, then it is with air force and war that we must first be concerned. 
The proposition that air force has added a third element and a 
third dimension to warfare is hardly debatable any more. 
of the air is rather generally recognized as essential for the successful 
operation of surface armies and navies in war. The effectiveness 
of air force in relatively close support of surface action is established. 
But when we consider the application of air force to targets further 
removed physically, logistically, and politically from the battle lines, 
the picture loses focus. The nub of the problem is this: what is the 
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The security of the United States, of the free world, and even of 
our civilization may well depend on our understanding of the proper 
role of strategic air force in war. The evidence that we do not have 
an adequate general] understanding of this problem is so generous that 
it need not be recounted here. Let us rather ask why we have an in- 
complete knowledge of the relationship of strategic air force to war. 
Where is the gap in our knowledge and how may we begin to correct 
the deficiency? A cliscussion of this question must involve a concep- 
tion of war and the basic forces out of which war grows and by which 
and upon which it operates. 


The Basis of Power 

Like the crash of cymbals on the final note of an emotion-shattering 
symphony, atomic explosions over cities of Japan concluded World 
War II. Since the beginning of this human conflagration, 40 million 
lives and the equivalent of $4 trillion had gushed into the great ma- 
chines of war; “total” and “world” war we called it. The peoples of 
the world lay shocked and exhausted. As perception slowly began to 
return, they saw confusion and disorganization. In the United States 
a headlong dive toward domestic “normalcy” developed. Americans 
were not inclined to peer into or beyond the clouds of smoke and debris 
of World War II which still filled the air. There was a detached 
confidence in the practicality of a world organization to enforce 
peace, and in the atomic monopoly of the United States. But in the 
clouded atmosphere, among the troubled peoples and in the devas- 
tated soil of Europe, Asia, and the islands of Britain and Japan lay 
evidence of a disturbing, entirely new order of international forces. 
The evidence was not visible to the casual or naive observer and many 
were the sophisticates who proved to be quite naive. 

We Americans were inexperienced in our new role of international 
leadership. In spite of two world wars, our tradition was to avoid 
“foreign entanglements” and it hid from us the inevitability of our 
involvement in a world-wide system of social and economic* forces. 
Man’s fondness for intercourse with other men has been coupled with 
modern developments in transportation and communication to bring 
us into intimate involvement in this world system of forces. Many 
of our old axioms of geography were now invalid. What is more we 
were no longer self-sufficient in mineral resources. Power relation- 
ships had undergone a vast change as a result of the war. Our national 


*Unless otherwise indicated, the term “social” is used in the broadest sense, and will 
include all manner of behavioral association and relations between people. Likewise, the 
social sciences will be taken to include all of the behavioral sciences such as politics and 
psychology. The writer is aware that this does violence to academic classification but it 
Will serve here to simplify terminology without destroying intended meaning. The term 
economic is given a similar broad interpretation. 
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security and the security of the free world became threatened by a 
great power whose ambition was unlimited, 

We seemed also to have forgotten that behind political and military 
problems there are fundamental social and economic forces at work in 
the world. We were tardy in understanding that the Communists were 
forcing the conflict to the level of fundamentals. While important 
enough and quite interesting within themselves, modern military op- 
erations involved the consideration of, and operated directly on, basic 
social and economic factors to an extent never before encountered. 
Our adversary in Korea was not just a sovereign nation. It was a 
highly organized, trained, and disciplined international political 
party operating with the support and under the control of the second 
largest power in the world. 

Traditional diplomacy was not equipped to deal with such a situation. 
Old concepts were no longer valid. In any event the forces being em- 
ployed by the enemy were not purely economic and military. Commu- 
nist tactics and strategy ran the full range of the scale of conflict from 
philosophical persuasion through all forms of violence, with all but 
the last “stop” pulled. 

Now let us take a look at power. What is the nature and source of 
power in international relations? In the final analysis, national 
power determines what will be the relationship of man to his physical 
environment and to his fellow man. He has found it mutually advan- 
tageous to share his efforts in the development of his physical environ- 
ment and thus has given rise to economics—the creation and distribu- 
tion of wealth. Likewise he has found it mutually advantageous to 
hand together according to rules which protect his family. his physi- 
cal possessions, and the development of his way of life. Thus we have 
society—culture, politics, and nationalism; the development of man 
himself and his relationships to his fellow men. Art, science, tech- 
nology, industry, politics, government, war, religious forms, and all 
the multiplicity of patterns of modern life have grown out of the 
“play” of socio-economic force. But has this been “play”—random 
occurrence—or has it been the natural order ? 

Man has always shown toward his physical world a far greater 
curiosity and desire for mastery than he has about himself and his 
behavior toward other men. We are a race of “gadgeteers.” Un- 
fortunately we have permitted our penchant for “gadgeteering™ to 
invade the fields of our social and economic activities before we 
gained an adequate fundamental knowledge of sociology and eco- 
nomics. The general effect has been to obscure the need for an 
understanding of the true nature of the basic forces at work in man’s 
world. Our schools of politics have taught that there are four types 
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of power: political, military, economic, and ideological. The truth 
is that there are at most two basic types of power—social and eco- 
nomic—and that the political and military bodies are but manipu- 
lators and derivatives of basic power—extensions of the socio-economic 
forces Which create them. 

Nor have we been at great pains to understand our economic nature. 
The faith of many staunch advocates of strategic bombing weakened 
during the last war because they were unaware of the great cushion 
which existed in the German economy. Certainly such a state of 
knowledge is significant for warfare and particularly for strategic 
warfare. To a large extent our lack of knowledge of social and eco- 
nomic forces is the effect rather than the cause of our preoccupation 
with machinations and forms and vested interests. 

We hear it said now and then that we could live at peace with the 
present regime in Russia were it not for their aggressive intentions. 
Is it really true that man is willing to live for long in man-made 
isolation from a large part of his fellows? The Finletter Commis- 
sion thought not. In their report they state, “In the long run only an 
informed world can be free and only a free world can be secure.” 

Man’s association with other men has been greatly facilitated by 
comparatively recent developments in communications and of particu- 
lar importance have been developments in transportation. The effect 
has been literally to join the entire globe in a continuous system of 
socio-economic forces, which to a considerable extent defy national 
boundaries and sovereignty. This system acts very much like the 
familiar physical power systems operated by our public utilities. 
With uneven distribution of culture and physical resources, any power 
system has its strong and weak areas. There is a tendency toward 
equilibrium; a change in one part of the system is transmitted 
throughout the system with a general reaction. The United States 
is inextricably tied into this world field of socio-economic forces. Not 
only will its people naturally communicate and associate with the 
other people of the world, but its dependence on the rest of the world 
will grow as it becomes more deficient in physical resources. 

What does all of this have to do with war? In an address in 1947, 
Lord Tedder, the British airman, said, 

... there are factors which do not change, or only change very slowly. 
Geography does not change—though its effect on military operations may 
be modified by technical changes. Human nature does not change, and 
national characteristics and temperament change but slowly. Economic 
factors, generally speaking, change slowly. These are some of the main 
factors which determine strategy, and the problem (of the strategist) ‘s to 
arrive at a balanced judgment as to the interrelationship between the rap dly 
changing technique (of war) and the more constant factors.” 
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But our judgments should have the benefit of all the facts which jt 
is possible to get on the “constant factors”’—most complex and diff. 
and the effects which can be produced 





cult of assessment in themselves 
on them by the techniques available to us. We will do well, in at- 
tempting to solve our problems of war, to check our solution against 
the proposition that power arises out of the use the individual has 
made of his physical and social environment; that the forces generated 
are basically social and economic in form; that they cannot be grossly 
contained by artificial barriers: and that they are joined in detail in 
a continuous global system. If we would seek to influence a part of 
this global system of socio-economic force we would do well to acquaint 
ourselves in the greatest possible detail with its nature as well as 
with the means available to do the job. And we might well be con- 
cerned that the inevitable reaction of the system as a whole will be in 
consonance with our aims. 

These are some of the fundamental power considerations for war, 
and they raise a very important and basic question. What. is the 
significance of these fundamental power considerations for the rela- 
tionship between the people and the state? For after all the object 
of war for democratic countries is to change the conduct of people 
as manifested through their government, whether it be the same ora 
new government; or through war to create conditions by which such 
a change of conduct can otherwise be brought about. No universal 
and completely successful answer to this question could be expected 
unless all governments and all peoples had the same essential char- 
acteristics. But this by no means denies the present validity or use- 
fulness of these fundamental elements, nor does it deny the possibility 
of finding principles which, in relating the elements to one another, 
will lend us understanding of the relationship of specific peoples to 
their government. 


The Totality of War 


It is difficult to speak of war in any exact sense. To do this would 
require a commonly accepted, comprehensive definition of war to- 
gether with an assessable and fairly constant relationship between 
cause and effect. No such definition does exist, and the specific causes 
and objectives of war have been almost as numerous and varied as the 
belligerents have been. Yet if we are to discuss war we must have 
some common conception of it. 

War is a means to an end and not an end in itself. If wars were 
ever fought as sporting events or “just for the hell of it,” this can no 
longer be the case on any important scale. Specific aims in war may 
have an almost infinite variety. Historically about the only valid 
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generalization on the:aims of war is that they represent an attempt 
on the part of one nation to control to some extent the behavior of 
another nation. This would be true, of course, even if the specific aim 
were the acquisition of a territorial or material concession. Lord 
Tedder subscribes to this manner of definition when he says: “Ex- 
pressed in its simplest terms, war is the process by which a nation 
endeavors to impose its will on its opponent.”* Such a definition 
provides nothing of the technique or manner of warfare and therefore 
fails to locate war on the scale of conflict. If we must make room in 
war for such terms as “cold war” and the journalistic version of “total 
war,” then we run into the difficulty of a definition which would have 
to be broad enough to encompass all of the means by which “a nation 
endeavors to impose its will on its opponent.” But before deciding 
this matter it may be helpful to take a quick look at what has happened 
to war. 

The character or manner of wars of the past has been determined 
toa large extent by the instruments and techniques available. Not- 
withstanding the alleged static nature of the “military mind,” advan- 
tageous technological developments sooner or later have been applied 
to the waging of war, all the way from the sling and bow and arrow 
to the guided missile and the atomic bomb. It is interesting to note 
some of the characteristic trends in the evolution of weapons and the 
significance they have had for warfare. 

First there has been the increase in the range and fire power of 
the weapon itself, accompanied by an increase in range and capacity 
of weapons carriers. The effect has been to remote and impersonalize 
engagement between military forces. More important, these devel- 
opments have enabled the military to extend both the range and 
magnitude of their destructive force from the lines of surface and air 
engagement to all points beyond these lines and now to the very source 
of strength of the enemy nation. The decisiveness of this capability 
in space and fire power is amply demonstrated by the effects achieved 
by strategic bombardment on Germany and Japan in World War II. 

Along with this increase in range and fire power has come an 
increase in speed and maneuverability of forces. The tactical advan- 
tages of speed and maneuverability are generally recognized, but the 
strategic possibilities are often overlooked. 

The fantastic increase in the cost of war from the days of Caesar 
to World War II highlights two of the most significant effects of the 
evolution of weapons and techniques of war. In full-scale war, 
mechanization of military forces has reached such proportions that 
almost the entire economic and manpower resources of a nation are 
required to produce, supply, and man the war machine, with a 
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consequent dislocation and disruption of normal social and economic 
patterns and immense consumption of mineral resources. Mechaniza- 
tion also puts the very highest premium on intellectual superiority 
for all personnel involved in warfare, from research and development 
to using the finished weapon. The emphasis can no longer be on 
quantity unless it is on “quantity of quality.” 

Strategic warfare is as old as the history of war. But prior to the 
American Civil War it was not the dominant nor decisive manner of 
war even in naval warfare. Wars consisted principally of engage- 
ments between armies and between navies to determine which of the 
warring nations was the stronger militarily and therefore capable of 
imposing its will on its opponent. 

Yet once the shooting is over, one must ask how the victor goes 
about imposing his will on the vanquished. Sometimes he has 
marched in and plundered—satisfied his aims by force. More often 
a peace has been negotiated on his terms. But the important point, 
often overlooked, is that the ultimate tool of the victor is the potential 
threat or actual use of further destructive military action. In the case 
of a totally obstinate opponent the victor has no recourse but to 
completely destroy him both as a military and civilian entity, even 
though he must destroy much that he would rather preserve. The 
victor must have “command of the land”—the ability to apply force on 
land wherever necessary to dominate the behavior of the vanquished. 
Yet we never encounter the term “command of the land.” We speak 
of “occupation” without an awareness of its true significance. It is 
the power to further subjugate the enemy if he will not otherwise 
behave acceptably. 

With the Civil War, the term “total war” formally comes into the 
picture. The concept of “total war” is generally traced back to the 
“nation in arms” of Napoleon and the concept of “absolute warfare” 
expressed by Clausewitz. Nevertheless many military historians 
credit Americans with its first modern demonstration. Liddell Hart 
describes the American Civil War as the prototype of modern “total” 
warfare: 

The devastation of Georgia by Sherman, and of the Shenandoah Valley 

by Sheridan, were designed to undermine the resistance of the Confederate 

armies by destroying their homes, as well as their sources of supply .. . 

they were decisive in producing the collapse of the Confederacy.* 


It is pretty well agreed that the attack on the source of Confederate 
strength had at least pronounced influence on the outcome of the 
“shooting war.” 

Although World War I was decided on strategic grounds, it was 
characterized by a sort of static warfare. Germany and Austria 
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were blockaded and surrendered with the army still intact. Air force, 
in its puny infancy, made its first real appearance in this war in both 
tactical and strategic roles. Yet from this meager demonstration, 
farsighted men such as Field Marshal Smuts of South Africa and 
the prophet of military aviation, General Douhet of Italy, were able 
to forecast the decisive role and capability that air force would develop. 
In its adolescence it confirmed these forecasts during World War IT. 
The First World War saw the use of gas, the shelling of cities, and 
the first use of tanks and strategic air bombing. It was a strategic 
war of attrition and it was total war in both the sense of the history 
of war and the possibilities of its day. 

World War II was the first war in which air force was used on a 
scale comparable to that of land and sea forces. The need for air 
superiority and air support of army and naval operations was clearly 
established. Some surprises developed in strategic bombing. The 
morale of the people proved to be far more sturdy and resilient than 
expected and the economic system was not just a series of segments but 
a complex, adaptable “organism.” For Americans, not the least sur- 
prise was the inability of heavy bombers to penetrate to its target in 
small numbers and return without sustaining excessive losses. This 
condition necessitated bomber escort and a battle for “command of 
the air.” 

The strategy of World War ITI was a surface strategy, and although 
air force was decisive in the outcome of the war, the true significance 
of the part it played was hidden to many. The victory over Germany 
came when the Allies achieved “command of the seas,” “command of the 
air,” and “command of the land,” in that order. In the case of Japan, 
victory came through “command of the air” and then “command of 
the seas.” “Command of the land” was surrendered to us to avoid 
starvation, or worse, the total destruction which was made imminent 
by the atomic bomb. Air force had demonstrated its ability to destroy 
sources of national strength, but the meaning of this capability for 
diplomacy and war were not clear. Certainly for Germany and 
Japan, World War II was “total war” in every possible sense. 

Now let us take a look at the war in Korea, variously called “limited 
war’ and “false war.” Since World War II the peoples of the world, 
and therefore the socio-economic forces, have been drawn toward the 
opposite poles of two incompatible socio-economic theories, with the 
free world at one pole, the Communists at the other, and a fringe area 
in between. Ostensibly the Korean war began as an attempt of the 
North Koreans to dominate the whole of a Korea which remained 
divided after the last war. The aims of the two belligerents at this 
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stage were in‘accord with our earlier definition of war. But the war 





quickly took on an international complexion and the two poles came ®™ 


against each other. The original objectives were overshadowed in the 
new situation and the new objectives were complex indeed. Evidently 
none of the major participating powers has been willing to face the 
risk of global war. Consequently there have been no attacks on the 
source of strength of any of the participants. It appears now that 
for the Communists the Korean war is a part of a great broad strategy 
to gain control of forces that will enable them to dominate the world. 
The objective of the United Nations is to drive the aggressors back and 
thereby contain and frustrate the Communist strategy. Beyond the 
sincere concern for the Korean people on the part of the United Na- 
tions, the outcome of the war is vital to the strategy of the free world 
in its opposition to the Communist bloc. But “command of the air, 
sea, or ground” in Korea is nothing more than tactics in a larger 
strategy. Is this attrition warfare? If so, is it economic, social, or 
both? Whatever the answer, only the form can be new. The objective 
is the same even if less direct. We have been thrown off balance to 
find war in a supporting role to a strategy that is “across the board,” 
involving an international extrapolitical force with no tactical 
scruples. 


Let us return to our problem of the definition of the objective of war 


as “a means by which a nation endeavors to impose its will on its op- 
ponent.” What can we say of the means or techniques of war! 
Where is war located on the scale of conflict? By the very nature of 
its primary instruments and techniques, war is a violent and destruc- 
tive process—destructive in both creation and operation. Threat of 
force or of war is, in the broad sense, a diplomatic and not a military 
tool. Modern war is complex and costly, so much so that it can only 
be undertaken after all other efforts to achieve the objectives have 
failed. It is therefore at the extreme end of the scale of conflict, a 
highly organized and not a minor form of violence. Let us then de- 
fine war as the process by which a nation endeavors through the use of 
organized violence to impose its will on its opponent. 

Now we have also. seen that there are “limited” wars and “total” 
wars. We need too a means to locate a war within the range of 
organized violence on the scale of conflict. Wars have ranged from 
engagement between armed forces to direct attack on the source of 
power of the opponent. Control of this source of power is an objective 
of war. Then the totality of war may be said to be the degree to 
which the sources of power and the economy of belligerent nations are 
brought under direct attack by military force in any form. 
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came 

in the If we are to analyze the problems involved in the development 
lently — and application of air force, we must first know several things. 
ce the We must know the job or jobs of air force and how it gets these 
mn the assignments. We must also know the capabilities of air force, for 


>that | these capabilities are the tools with which we have to work. Deter- 
‘ategy = mining the job and the tools are the gross elements of the problem. 


vorld. How well the jobs of air force are done depends not just on skill in 
k and the use of tools. We must have a precise knowledge of the job 
dthe ® that is to be done and we must have the best tools with which to 
1 Na- do it. It is in this analysis that we are most often deficient. We 
vorld Americans, in particular, are quite adapt at making tools once we 
e air, ™ have decided what job we will do. Quite likely it is this tooling 
arger | ability and capacity for over-tooling that conceals the poor job we 
ul,or | have frequently done in analyzing our mission. In considering inter- 
ctive @ national forces, there is a tendency for superficial analysis. 
ce to Unknown data, including mere assumption about future developments, 
ard,” enter the equation. Yet numerous data are susceptible to logical, statistical, 
tical ? and scientific treatment, not only in the fields of technology and logistics, 
where scientific methods are now constantly used; not only in tactics where 

war they are sometimes used; but also in the fields of strategy and joint 
Tae =") strategy, where they are never used. It is a deplorable fact that the 
dis ih higher the level of command, and the more general, i. e., far-reaching, a 
var! decision, the less science and logic are employed. “Great decisions” are 
re of still made by intuition.® 

Z, 
sine The question at once arises as to what the Air Force can do about 
it of this job analysis business. The Air Force must anticipate the jobs 
tary & which may need to be done and be prepared to advise the civilian 
only side of government as to the effectiveness with which its tools can 
lave be brought to bear on all or part of any anticipated task. The 
ct,a 6&2 thoroughness, exactness, and the confidence with which the Air Force 
dle- provides such information will determine in large measure the nature 
e of of the jobs it is given. 

>.’ The Air Force strategist must have an intimate knowledge of na- 

‘ ae 

tal tional objectives, interests, and policy, and he must also have a work- 
»of | ing knowledge of the nature of social and economic forces and the 

<3 ; : : 
rom, world power system in which they operate. 
» of It is only with such knowledge that he can participate effectively 
tive 3, in the determination as to what tools can best be used in a possible 
. to war, what effects can be achieved with air force, and how it can best 
are be applied. This knowledge is even more important in a defender 


£, nation where men must anticipate rather than select the conditions 
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under which their force will initially be brought to bear. With the 
fire power available today, this is a tremendous concession. 

By virtue of its speed, versatility of weapons, and the continuous 
nature of the element in which it operates, the airplane is an extremely 
flexible and economical instrument. This very flexibility has often 
threatened its effective use through dispersion of effort. Versatility 
and flexibility not only complicate the division of function and balance 
of forces among the services but they also pose a difficult problem 
in ascertaining what should be the force structure within the Air 
Force. Do we need more or less ground support or air defense aviation 
in proportion to the strategic bombing force? 

The solution to problems such as this is more often complicated than 
facilitated by the dynamics of technology in this rapid-moving era, 
We get fascinated with the technical aspects of our problem, perhaps 
because we know more about them and can deal with them more 
objectively. Yet, thanks largely to the broad strategy and extra- 
political nature of our enemy, the action and the manipulation of the 
world socio-economic power system have also become quite dynamic 
ond, as we have already seen, it is in terms of social and economic 
forces that the military job must basically be defined. 

The fact is we do not know as much about social and economic forces 
as we do about physical forces, and we have not been successful enough 
in applying what we do know. The primary job of the military is 
to apply physical force to achieve social and economic results. Ina 
direct sense this is true of strategic bombardment more than any other 


~— 


military weapon. 

What are some of the problems to be solved in strategic bombard- 
ment? The first problem is what the job of strategic bombardment 
should be. Would it be, as it was in the last war, to reduce the mil- 
itary, industrial, and economic strength, and undermine the morale 
of the enemy to the extent that he could no longer offer armed resist- 
ance—an across-the-board strategy? Or will it be to modify his 
economic and social fabric to the extent that he recognizes he must 
surrender to stipulated terms—a primary strategy ? 

If we choose the latter we should recognize that it would be a new 
type of warfare and we must ask certain questions. How would the 
enemy know when he has “had it?” How would we assist him in 
knowing when he has “had it?” How would we know when he has 
“had it?” How best could we obtain “command of the land” from the 
air? Would it be profitable to pre-educate and indoctrinate the target 
government and people ? 

Our treatment of these questions must be painstaking if we should 
have to use the atomic bomb. Its telescopic effects in terms of time 
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required to reduce a target pose a very important problem of spacing 
the attacks. Shall we bother to answer these questions or shall we 
count on superior fire power and blast away at his industrial centers— 
and these are his gross source of strength—until he “yells uncle”? 
What will he be doing to us in the meantime? Have we bothered even 
to make a careful analysis of our own social and economic system for 
the double purpose of increasing our air defense capabilities and our 
general knowledge of social and economic forces? Where is the 
evidence ? 

We cannot provide satisfying answers for these basic questions. 
First, we do not know enough about sociology and economics and the 
methods of applying such knowledge. And second, we do not know 
enough about Russia. This last statement is an extreme indictment. 
The United States Strategic Bombing Survey warned in its report on 
the Pacific War that, “If a comparable lack of intelligence should exist 
at the start of a future national emergency, it might prove disastrous.” © 

Obviously the Air Force cannot conduct or singly support a pro- 
gram of basic research which will reveal all of the natural laws that 
explain the behavior of man in all of his social and economic pursuits. 
Nor can it independently conduct a substantial intelligence program. 
But it has the responsibility of thoroughly understanding its limita- 
tions and needs in these areas and for making these needs known. 

These, then, are some of the basic problems in the application of 
strategic air force. If we would maximize the contribution of air 
force to the security of the United States and the Free World, we need 
be at least as concerned for the nature and dynamics of our socio- 
economic world as we are for technology. 


Air War College 


NOTES 


1R. C. Sleeper, ‘‘Air Power, the Cold War, and Peace,” Air University Quarterly Review, 
V (Winter, 1951-52), 3-18. 

*Lord Tedder, Air Power in War (London, 1947), p. 20. 

*thid.,,p. 13. 

4B. H. Liddell Hart, The Revolution in Warfare (New Haven, 1947), p. 72. 

5 Stefan T. Possony, Strategie Air Power (Washington. 1949), p. 236. 

® United States Strategic Bombing Survey, Summary Report Pacific War (July 1, 1946), p. 31. 














Geopolitics and Air Power 


Dr. JosePH S. Rovucek 


ODERN war is mucli too deadly, too expensive, and too danger- 
ous to the entire structure of a nation to be undertaken for 
reasons of sentiment. The cold hight of history makes it all 

too clear that defender nations take up arms only when the threat of 
aggression is upon them or is so imminent that it would be foolhardy 
to. hesitate longer. This point of decision, whether for offense or de- 
fense, has always been influenced by geopolitics. 

In each stage of development, whether an ancient city state or a 
modern industrial nation, the political unit, has propounded a plan 
of aggression or defense based upon its own geographical position, 
its resources, and the military weapons with which it could exploit 
its advantages. 

Every so often a new weapon or system of weapons has come along. 
If this new weapon is a revolutionary departure from the conventional 
means of warfare, it forces the politicians and military men of the 
time to pause and revise their whole concept. Thus the English long- 
bow ended the long reign of the armored knight on horseback, and 
gunpowder rendered vulnerable the grim castles which for centuries 
had been the strongholds of feudalism. Not that the order changed 
in a day. Sometimes decades were required to perfect the new 
weapon. Usually it took a series of bloody triumphs to convince 
mankind that here was a new force which must be reckoned with. 
But the change did come, and when it did man’s thinking on the scope 
of his political ambitions and the nature of war was never again quite 
the same as it had been in the days before the advent of that particular 
weapon. 

In our century we have such a weapon in the military aircraft. It 
has been tested and devoloped in two world wars and numerous lesser 
theaters. Perhaps only now, armed with global range, sonic speeds, 
and the atomic bomb, has it arrived at the state of potency when 
nations must reassess their most fundamental concepts to determine 
whether this is the beginning of a new age in international power 
polities. 

During both world wars the United States was strongly predis- 
posed toward the democracies and their cause by virtue of our national 
ideals and heritage. But the fact remains that when it came to 
actually declaring war, the American people entered both deadly 
struggles largely for a realistic geopolitical goal: the prevention of 
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a single, hostile, continental power from achieving the domination 
of the European continent. 


Dominant Influences in Geopolitics 


Sea Power: | Land Power: 

Spokesman: Mahan | Spokesman: McKinder 

Control and use of sea space are | Control over the largest mass of 
the most important prerequisites continuous land and population is | 
for world power. The country or | the most important prerequisite | 
combination of countries possess- | for world power. The greatest | 
ing the largest navy and merchant land mass in the world is the | 
marine and the bases necessary to | European-Asian continent. With 
support them can dominate world — new inland commercial centers 
‘trade, blockade and starve or | and improved overland transpor- | 
bankrupt enemy nations, and ex- | tation, the ruler of this land mass | 
ercise decisive world influence. | can ignore sea routes and isolate 
Chief exponents: Great Britain, | m@val bases around its perimeter, | 


Inited States | Chief exponents: Germany of 
at World Wars I, IL, U.S.S.R. 


The Crux: 


The United States and Great Britain in combination fulfill Mahan’s re- 
quirements for command of sea space. Yet two world wars have dem- 
onstrated that this supremacy has limited advantage when applied against 
a land-based power. Soviet Russia controls most of the European-Asian 
continent, yet her power has ebbed from its fullest tide and she hesitates 
to launch an all-out bid for power. The answer to the malfunctioning 
of traditional axioms of geopolitics may lie in the rise of a new kind of 
power created out of man’s conquest of the air. No longer can navies 
and merchant marines rule the waves without the permission of land- 
based air power. No longer can the possessor of the largest land army 
count his Heartland inviolable. Air power has entered the equation. 
Here Professor Roucek explains the basis of mid-century geopolitics. 


Although Hitler’s efforts to conquer Eurasia were developed under 
the spell of Haushofer’s Geopolitik, actually the concept was but a 
continuation and an extension of the German Kaiser’s dream of 
Drang nach Osten. The Berlin-to-Bagdad railroad (really from 
Constantinople to the mouth of the Persian Gulf), which Germans 
began working on in 1888 and left four-sevenths completed in 1914, 
was intended to make the Kaiser's dream come true. Such a railroad 
would have given Germany an outlet on the Persian Gulf close to 
India and the shortest land route between the Atlantic Ocean (North 
Sea) and the Indian Ocean (Persian Gulf). A hegemony over this 
gateway to the Orient meant for the Kaiser that Great Britain and 
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France—sea powers—would become second-rate powers and Ger- 
many—the land power—the greatest empire on the globe. 

Intellectual tone was lent the Kaiser’s Drang nach Osten dream by 
geopoliticians Paul Rohrbach and Frederick Naumann. Naumann, 
following Paul Anton de Lagarde’s concept of Mitteleuropa, preached 
an economic and political union of Central and Balkan Europe ad- 
ministered by a vast German-dominated empire. Rohrbach con- 
tended that the British Empire could be attacked and mortally 
wounded in the Near East. That sounded good to the Kaiser; it also 
sounded good to Hitler. The Kaiser almost got what he wanted. 
In World War II, Hitler made much the same dream his own and 
came even closer to success. 

But Hitler’s Germany, a land power, was defeated by sea power 
(Great Britain and the United States), with the help of Soviet Russia 
(a land power), and a geopolitical vacuum was created in Europe. 
The results were astonishing within only 5 years. In five short years, 
Soviet Russia “conquered” without war more territory and more 
people than the Nazis had been able to bring under their rule by direct 
fighting during World War II. Specifically, Soviet Russia had, 
after World War I, an approximate area of 8,176,000 square miles. 
In 1950 Soviet Russia’s territory comprised 8,591,700 square miles. 

To these figures must be added the satellite states in Central-Eastern 
Europe and elsewhere, so that, in 1950, in addition to its own 8,591,700 
square miles and 200,000,000 population, the U. S. S. R. controlled: 
in Europe 404,000 square miles and 91,778,000 people, and in the Far 
East, 4,420,000 square miles and 461,000,000 population—making a 
grand total of 13,415,700 square miles and 752,878,000 people.’ 

According to the most brilliant exponent of geopolitics, Sir Halford 
John MacKinder, from whom Nazi Germany, and later the Soviets, 
borrowed much in planning for their blueprints of a “future world 
order” — 


Who rules East Europe commands the Heartland; 
Who rules the Heartland commands the World Island; 
Who rules the World Island commands the world.’ 


Today, the U. S. S. R. dominates nearly all of “Central-Eastern 
Europe,” nearly all of the “Transversal Eurasian Axis,” nearly all of 
the world’s “Heartland,” the territory extending (as Sir Halford 
MacKinder conceived it) from the Volga to the Yangtze and from 


1 Committee on Foreign Affairs, Background Information on the Soviet Union in International 
Relations (Washington, 1950), pp. 49-52; E. Day Carman, Soviet Imperialism (Washington, 
1950). 

2Sir Halford J. MacKinder, Democratic Ideals and Reality (New York, 1942), p. 150; the 
thesis was originally delivered as a lecture: see “The Geographic Pivot of History,” The 
Geographic Journal, XXXIII (1904), pp. 434-437. 
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the Himalayas to the Arctic Ocean. Its present position represents 
the total fears of two generations of geopoliticians—a tremendous 
agglomoration of continuous territory under one rule end a relative 
invincibility to attack from the sea. Yet Soviet Russia does not 
‘command the world,” and will probably never succeed in achieving 
this goal. The reason for this assumption can be found in the chang- 
ing concepts of geopolitics, especially in relation to the development 
of modern air power. For a proper understanding of these changes, 
we shall have to consider the development of the geopolitical theories 
and their actual application. 


The Geopolitical Theories in the Pre-Air Age 


Only in recent decades has the student of power relationships 
arrived at a full understanding of the geopolitical aspects of inter- 
national relations. But even today the relationship of the airplane 
to the basis of sea power and land power is not popularly appreciated. 

Geopolitics, as the name indicates, is politics related to geography. 
The exponents of this doctrine stress that international relations, and 
thus internal relations, are controlled by the hard facts of geography. 
Ideas and ideologies, and particularly moral concepts, they claim, 
have little to do with the machinations of international power politics. 

The minor role which ideological convictions have played in inter- 
national decisions is illustrated by the betrayal of Czechoslovakia, 
“the last democracy in Central Europe,” by its democratic allies at 
Munich; or by the “eternal friendship” between Hitler and Stalin 
who, although deadly ideological enemies, joined forces for the sake 
of expediency and to allow the attack on Poland by Hitler and the 
dismemberment of that country by both nations. And how else can 
we explain the wartime collaboration between the “western capi- 
talists’—Great Britain and the United States—and their deadly 
ideological opponent, the Soviet Union? Or, to carry logic of this 
kind to its bitter end, the decision in Washington to help the “democ- 
racy” of South Korea had really less to do with political system there 
than the geopolitical factors involved. Both the Japanese and the 
Germans, the most dangerous foes of the United States during World 
War II, are now being rapidly drafted into the anti-Soviet camp, 
since they, geographically, are important bases from which to stop 
or attack Soviet forces. 

On the basis of this reasoning, geopolitics demonstrates that there 
are certain historical and geographical forces which determine the 
course of national decisions. Hence geopolitics is not only a scientific 
attempt to describe as precisely as possible the international behavior 
of states, but also has become a set of doctrines used to promote 
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national objectives. Historically, philosophers and geographers from 
founded on physical geography.’ In this country, for instance, 
Frederick Jackson Turner and his more capable disciples developed a 
really dynamic concept of the historical geography of the United 
States. 

The Influence of Mahan 


The relating of American geopolitical background to the course 
of world history by Admiral Alfred Thayer Mahan was the first 
thorough investigation of the relation of sea power to national policy. 
From 1890 until his death in 1914, Mahan produced a flow of articles 
and books defining the principles of sea power and urging the United 
States to embrace these fundamentals in cooperation with Great 
Britain. For Mahan, sea power was the most important factor in 
history. He claimed that control and use of sea space for military 
and commercial purposes had determined the outcome of all major 
wars from the middle of the seventeenth to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries. He regarded sea power as intrinsically superior to 
land power as a form of national strength. In addition to the roles 
played by production, shipping, and colonies, Mahan listed six gen- 
eral conditions which bear upon the development of sea power: geo- 
graphical position, physical configuration, extent of territory, popu- 
lation, national traits, and character and policy of governments. 

Mahan’s theories were quite influential in the formulation of United 
States policies and have left their imprint upon all subsequent thought 
on sea power. He became the prophet of “manifest destiny,” playing 
the same role in relation to President Theodore Roosevelt, Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Albert J. Beveridge, and John Hay that the 
fabulous General Haushofer and the German geopoliticians played in 
relation to the Nazis. 


Landpower Theories 


The most definite theory of land power was developed by an English- 
man, Sir Halford MacKinder, from whom the Nazi geopoliticians 
borrowed much of their blueprints for world conquest. He inter- 
preted history mainly in terms of conflicts between sea power and 
land power, and was especially interested in the conditions under which 

3 For good historical surveys of the geopolitical doctrines, see: John E. Kieffer, “Geo- 
politics—Development and Perversion,” Realities of World Power (New York, 1952), IV. 
26-35 ; “Political Geography and Geopolitics,” in Joseph S. Roucek, Twentieth Century Politi- 
eal Thought (New York, 1946), pp. 313-336; G. Etzel Pearcy, ‘“‘The History and Develop- 


ment of Political Geography,”’ in G. Etzel Pearcy and Russell H. Fifield, eds., World Political 
Geography (New York, 1948), pp. 22-36. 
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one of the traditional forms of power displaced the other. He ques- 
tioned the superior claims for sea power advanced by those who ac- 
cepted Mahan’s theories, and warned that the relationship between 
sea power and land power was about to shift in favor of the latter. 
Sir Halford urged Britain to prevent Germany from ever conquering 
the heart of Europe. Viewing world polities as a struggle between 
oceanic and continental peoples, he claimed that any country which 
could control the “Heartland” would control the “World Island,” and 
thus the world. 

Haushofer, after absorbing MacKinder, stressed the significance of 
that stony string of sea bases that joined England to its colonies and 
dominions. What, Sir Halford has asked, could menace them and 
the sea power which upheld them? Answer: one power possessing a 
body of land so vast and rich that sea power could never encircle it 
effectively. Sir Halford saw such a body of land in what he called 
the “World Island”—Europe, Asia, and Africa. He imagined it as a 
mighty whole, relegating the British naval bases on its edges to insig- 
nificance. On this vision Haushofer developed his special schemes to 
realize such a huge World Island. Haushofer watched Britain’s Do- 
minions loosening their ties with the motherland. Believing there 
was no real friendship between the United States and Britain, he hoped 
to see a neutral United States in World War II, giving Germany (a 
land power) the chance to defeat Great Britain (a sea power) by 
‘marching around the oceans”—that is, by conquering the naval bases 
along the rims of the “Transversal Eurasian Axis.” At the same time 
the great battle fleets could be reduced to scrap iron by swarms of 
U-boats and airplanes. 

The rising importance of the mainland in world politics was 
accounted for by Haushofer. With the recent development of a 
continental trade economy, the great inner land areas had become 
“less dependent on the coast.” Hence, domination of the continental 
production centers had become decisive. No longer was domination 
of the trade routes at sea of crucial importance. 

With this as his premise, Haushofer took for granted the political 
decline of Britain, since British power was based upon her domination 
of trade routes. All territorial unities resting upon ocean trade and 
maritime relations would, he felt, be soon broken. Control of the 
great land mass of Eurasia, not control of the sea, was the aim of 
Germany's high politics. The “Heartland” was the best possible 
base for land power, potentially the greatest fortress on earth. By 
dominating it, Germany could eventually dominate the world. 

Hitler tried to carry Haushofer’s idea into the realm of practical 
application. But the impressive Soviet resistance, supported by Allied 
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sea power and air power, led to the ultimate defeat of Haushofer’s 
grandiose schemes. 


The Emergence of Soviet Russia 


In assessing the position of the U.S. S. R. in the immediate future, 
two important factors, unforeseen by MacKinder, must be considered. 
Before the Soviet regime, it could have been assumed that Russia would 
remain an essentially backward state, unskilled, underdeveloped, and 
imprisoned within its land borders. Then the domination of Russia 
by an aggressive, industrialized Germany was the only likely threat 
to world peace. But during World War II the U.S. S. R. emerged 
as a great power in is own right. Politically, the state is well 
organized. Economically its productive capacity is now second only 
to that of the United States. Asa military force, it is now the most 
outspokenly aggressive nation in the world. In brief, Soviet Russia 
has developed its own empire in the Heartland. Today, as the Korean 
experiment has shown, Soviet Russia is engaged in its expansion to- 
ward warm waters in Asia, while the Central-Eastern European region 
is intended as a jumping-off place for the conquest of Western Europe. 
Why, in spite of these advantages, has not the U. S. S. R. gone on to 
world conquest, as previously was considered inevitable? The answer 
lies in the modification of geopolitical theories due to the development 
of air power. 


Air Power and Geopolitics 


One of the most remarkable phenomena in the most recent decades 
has been the development of the airplane and its utilization for 
military (and civil) power. But it was only after the outbreak of 
World War ITI that “air power was given general official recognition 
as an expression of national strength.” 4 

Air power has a tremendous advantage over land power and sea 
power. While land and sea restrict and canalize communications, 
the air alone permits relatively unfettered movement. Militarily 
speaking, the primary purpose in the use of air power is to attain 
an edge over the enemy sufficient to guarantee the advantages of using 
the air space for one’s own purposes and of denying these advantages 
totheenemy. The development of air power has disrupted the tradi- 


* Donald Eugene Smith, A Comparative Study of the Influence of Airpower upon the National 
Policies of Germany, Great Britain, the United States, and the Soviet Union (Washington, Studies 
in Politics, Government and International Law, Abstract Series), I. 6. See also: Arthur 
W. Tedder, Air Power in War (London, 1947) ; Henry H. Arnold, the third war report in 
The War Reports of George C. Marshall, Henry H. Arnold, and Ernest J. King (Philadelphia, 
1947) ; Carl Spaatz, “Strategic Air Power,” Foreign Affairs, XXIV (April 1946) ; Edward 
Warner, “Douhet, Mitchell, Seversky: Theories of Air Warfare,” in E. M. Earle, ete., 
Makers of Modern Strategy (Princeton, N. J., 1944), pp. 485-508. 
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tional concepts of national power. The “tactical” use of air power 
has changed the conditions under which control of the land-sea space 
is now exercised. “Protection from enemy aircraft and_ positive 
support from one’s own air power in engagements on land and sea 
alike have become a decisive factor in surface warfare.”*> Armies 
and navies no longer solely determine struggles in their respective 
elements. The strategic mission—the mounting and executing of 
operations to determine or directly influence the outcome of a war— 
was formerly the exclusive function of land power and sea power; to- 
day air power can directly and indirectly influence all aspects of war 
strategies—as shown by the bombing of the ball-bearing plants in 
Germany, or the preliminary phases of the attacks on the Japanese- 
held islands in the Pacific during World War IT. 

Within a brief period of time, the military airplane has revolu- 
tionized military and political strategies. This can be demonstrated 
in the case of the leading states. 


Germany 


Germany developed its national power with Prussia as its “core.” 
This allowed the country to develop strategy which would capitalize 
on her advantage of interior lines of supply in war. But at the same 
time, since Germany was surrounded by powerful enemies on three 
sides, her geopolitical situation demanded the prevention of an alliance 
of these neighbors. Thus the principles of Prusso-German strategic 
concept required Germany to avoid two-front wars and instead to 
strike first at one, then at the other of its enemies. Military blows 
were developed along this pattern—a series of quick, lightninglike 
wars known as “Blitzkrieg.” These moves were at first highly success- 
ful, but were eventually checked and settled into a stalemate, as shown 
in the trench warfare of World War I, and when Germany’s armies 
bogged down in Russia in World War II.) In World War II, Ger- 
many strengthened its land “Blitzkrieg” by integrating it with air 
power. The principle was to achieve air and ground superiority by 
surprise, and to overwhelm her enemy with the combination of sur- 
prise, tactical air support, and the advance of the Wehrmacht before 
Germany's neighbors could intervene. This strategy was nothing 
but the traditional Prusso-German strategy brought up to date by 
using air power in a supporting tactical capacity. 

But the air forces of this land power proved not to be decisive when 
operating apart from German ground forces. With their thinking 
geared to consideration of air force as a tactical support weapon to 


5D. E. Smith, op. cit., p. 10. 
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the Wehrmacht, they never fully understood nor developed a sound 
doctrine of employment of air force in the strategic role. As a result 
Nazi air power was unable to pulverize England or to prevent Eng- 
land from receiving help from overseas. Although potent, its aid was 
not enough to enable the ground forces to “knock out™ Russia. Thus 
the land power, supported by aggressive air power, failed to conquer 
Eurasia. 
Great Britain 


In Mahan’s opinion, Great Britain possessed in full the character- 
istics vital to the development of strength at sea. Command of the 
sea was the cornerstone of Britain’s strategy in peace and war alike. 
But a number of factors began to weaken the British power structure: 
the emergence of the Commonwealth system, the growth of great 
powers outside the European sphere (the United States and Japan), 
the sea power of the United States and Japan, and above all, the rise 
of air power. While the submarine threatened seriously the British 
command of the seas during World War I, the combination during 
World War II of the submarine and air power opened the British 
Isles to attack even if British command of the seas obtained. But the 
lessons inflicted upon Britain during World War I were not lost. 
British strategy replaced the traditional emphasis on sea power by a 
military strategy in which first place was given air power,’ and it was 
this air power which saved Britain in 1940, Britain joined the United 
States in employing air power as a means of defeating Germany and 
of achieving the reconquest of Europe. Since World War II, air 
power is considered the first line of defense of Great Britain. And 
Britain has recognized that her survival as a sea power, in relation to 
the other members of the Commonwealth and the Americas’ depends 
upon her ability to control the air as well as the sea along all vital 
international routes. 


The United States 


The inability of Great Britain and France to stop Germany in 
World War I forced the United States to restore the balance of power 
in Europe in 1917-18. Having restored the situation as it affected 
American security, the United States reassumed its traditional iso- 
lation from global affairs, favored in the previous centuries by the 
Pax Britannica system, and based on the domination of the seven seas 
by the greatest of all sea powers—Great Britain. When the war 
ended, it was officially concluded that air power had introduced no 


6]). E. Smith, op. cit., p. 17; Winston Churchill, The Second World War (Boston, 1948), 
IT, 88. 
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outstanding changes in the requirements of American security and 
that, in event of another war, air power would play a minor, auxiliary 
role. But the spectacular victories won by Germany in the initial 
stages of World War II with their air force-panzer combination 
forced America to change its mind. “By July 1943, the official Ameri- 
‘an estimate of air power had changed to the extent that it was held 
to be the equal of land power and sea power in comprising American 


national strength.” 

The growing appreciation of the changes brought about by air power 
was reflected in American foreign policy. A number of agreements 
were negotiated with other states for air bases, transit permission for 
military aircraft, and other advantages which improved the conditions 
under which American air power could be exercised (the pacts with 
the Caribbean and Latin American nations, Canada, and the “de- 
stroyer-for bases” exchange with Great Britain) ; Iceland was recog- 
nized as an independent state and American troops sent there; and 
United States bases were formed on the island chain leading to Europe. 
The defeat of the Axis was accomplished in large part by Anglo- 
American air power. The atomic bombing of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki in August 1945 was proof of how destructive air power had 
become. 

In 1945 the United States military supremacy was based on control 
of the seas and the air and its ability to produce weapons; it was the 
most powerful military nation inthe world. After the war the United 
States was slow both in developing jet aircraft and in making the or- 
ganizational and strategic moves which recognized the new importance 
and expanded role of air force. Only in 1947, with the establishment 
of the Defense Department, was the air arm given equal rank with 
the ground and sea forces. The Strategic Air Comand and the Air 
Defense Command have replaced the Navy as the first line of American 
offense and defense. The building of air bases around the Soviet 
periphery, especially since the outbreak of the Korean war, has become 
amore urgent and pressing task than the building of naval bases. 


Russia 
Russia, the largest land power today, developed its historic policies 
on the basis of pressures toward the oceans from its core, Moscow, 
and on the extension of control over the surrounding areas in Eurasia. 
This pressure ceased for a while after World War I, due to the weak 
organization of the Soviet state, to be resumed in 1939. But the Soviet 
leaders were aware of the need to supplement Russian foreign policy 





7D. E. Smith, op. cit., pp. 19-20; citing U. S. War Department, “Command and Employ- 
ment of Air Power,’ FM 100-20, 21 July 1943 (Washington, 1943), p. 1. 
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by air power. They started building bombing aircraft and military 
air power after 1933. These bombing aircraft were intended to carry 
out independent air missions, but as the buffer zone between Soviet 
Russia and Germany was conquered by the Nazis, the Soviets de- 
veloped tactical air power to support Russian ground forces. During 
the last 2 years of the war, Russia, with Allied assistance, gained 
air superiority over the Germans. Since World War II, Soviet Russia 
has been building up its military air power, placing more emphasis 
upon ground-support and defense aviation than upon strategic air 
power—although the presence in Manchuria of hundreds of twin- 
engined jet bombers as a part of the air support the Soviets have given 
to the Chinese Communists indicates that this phase has not been 
entirely neglected. 

These illustrations from recent history show the widespread revision 
of national policies as the full impact of the potential of modern 
air power has permeated political thought. But the final and most 
impressive proof of the paramount importance of air power is to be 
found in the recent behavior of the Soviet Union. Twenty or even 
ten years ago geopolitics would have staked its reputation as a science 
that once an aggressive country had obtained control of most of 
Eurasia, had built a land army greater in offensive power than all 
the armies of its opponents, and had made itself comparatively in- 
vulnerable to sea blockade or attack, that country would be in an 
unparalleled position to embark on world conquest. The Soviet 
Union is now in such a position, and indeed she has been for several 
years. From 1945 to 1950 there must have seemed little reason for 
going to war, since the Communists were annexing smaller countries 
by “peaceful” means almost as fast as the digestive system would 
allow. “Cold War,” which in many of its aspects could be interpreted 
as a device for bypassing the threat of enemy air action, paid off 
handsomely in those years. But since the United Nations drew the 
line in Korea in June 1950, Soviet gains have abruptly ceased. For 
2 years the gigantic struggle between the democracies and the Com- 
munists has been locked in stalemate. This time has been used by 
the democracies to organize their international defensive alliances 
and to intensify their rearmament program in an effort to close the 
gap in military preparedness which the Communists had opened in 
the years immediately after the war. 

Obviously the Kremlin is aware that its system for bloodless con- 
quest has stalled. It also realizes that with each month which passes, 
the West becomes more unified and better able to defend itself. Why 
has the Soviet Union allowed the tide to stop and slowly turn against 
her? Why did she not attack last year or this spring? 
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The most logical answer is that air power has. upset the traditional 
weights and balances which enter into geopolitical decisions such as 
war. The B-47 or the B-36, armed with the atomic bomb, can wreck 
a substantial portion of the over-strained Soviet industrial system. 
The modern bomber’s speed and its range have reduced to an uncom- 
fortable minimum the protection always previously afforded by the 
vast reaches of Russian land mass. The Soviet leaders are well aware 
that the distance between New York and Moscow over the Great Circle 
route is only 4,800 miles and that the distance between any major city 
in the United States and any in the Soviet Union scarcely exceeds 
6,000 miles. Since the range of aircraft has become almost limitless, 
here is a weapon which is a major factor preventing the Politburo 
from using Eurasia as the jumping-off base for its world conquest. 
Soviet Russia does not want to have its cities and factories and popu- 
lation centers destroyed. 

It is true that Soviet Russia has at its disposal the vast Russian 
spaces for human and industrial dispersal; it might have enough re- 
sources to carry on a successful World War III. But it also has to face 
the fact that, for the first time in history, the “Heartland” can be 
directly and devastatingly attacked. Hence, geopolitically speaking, 
Soviet Russia has been trying to conquer the “rimlands” by indirect 
tactics, either by guerrilla warfare or by fifth-column strategies. It 
will persistently arm itself and ask the satellites to arm themselves, to 
be ready when the Politburo sees a chance to strike a lightning blow 
at the United States from which will appear no chance of retaliation. 

Air power has, since the end of the Second World War, rewritten the 
probable course of international geopolitics. A force has arisen which 
was beyond the ken of MacKinder and Mahan. It may well be that 
this is but the beginning of a chain of major revisions in national 
policy which will be occasioned by man’s adaptation to his conquest of 
the air. 
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C-97 Stratofreighters like the one shown in the foreground are mainstays of the 
global airlift, particularly in the Pacific Division of MATS. 
and 4,300 miles maximum range, the C-97 can carry a maximum payload of 68,500 
pounds or 130 troops or 79 litter patients. 
fighting brothers, the B-47 and the B-50, shown in the background of this picture. 


Global Airlift 


Global defense of the free world requires a global logistics system with enough 
flexibility to fulfill continuous commitments and yet meet any immediate 
requirements for men and matériel. The Second World War demonstrated 
that an aerial high-priority logistical system could function efficiently only 
if it had standardized procedures, standardized methods of operation, and 
centralized top-echelon direction. The Department of Defense has achieved 
this flexibility and unity through the creation of a single strategic airlift 
agency, Military Air Transport Service (MATS). Operating 572 transport 
and 415 other type aircraft over 110,000 miles of aerial routes, MATS now 
has 142 stations in over 40 foreign countries, as well as 58 locations in the 
United States. This far-flung network, divided into Continental, Atlantic, 
and Pacific divisions, enables the strategic airlift to concentrate its capability 
in any area of the world, reducing to a matter of days the time normally re- 
quired to get matériel overseas by surface transportation. 

Several major tests since its inception in 1948 have demonstrated MATS’ 
ability to rise to the occasion. On 23 July 1948, only 6 weeks after MATS 
was formed, eight squadrons of C—54’s—72 aircraft—were rushed to Europe 
to join the RAF in the Combined Airlift Task Force which was to conduct the 
Berlin Airlift. At the height of the airlift a total of 225 C—54’s were engaged 
in direct airlift operations, 75 more in support, and 19 in training activities, 
in addition to 100 RAF aircraft. By 30 September 1949, this task force had 
airlifted 2,325,510 tons of supplies and matériel to the beleaguered city. A 
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second test came in Operation Swarmer, the first peacetime exercise to 
establish, reinforce, and supply by air an independent airhead deep in enemy 
territory. A total of 100 C—54 and equivalent aircraft airlifted 15,482 tons 
and 20,851 passengers in the 4 days of the maneuver. The latest and most 
extensive test has been the Korean war, where for over 2 years MATS has 
maintained a steady flow of critically needed matériel and passengers to the 
Far East and on return flights has provided swift, comfortable evacuation for 
thousands of casualties. 

Organized on the nuclei of Air Transport Command and Naval Air Trans- 
port Service, its World War II predecessors, MATS was set up 1 June 1948 
by directive of the Secretary of Defense. As an integrated command com- 
posed of Air Force and Navy elements, it was to provide a single air trans- 
port system in logistic support of the three services of the Department of 
Defense. It was assigned to the Air Force for operational control and it is 
from the Air Force that most of the aircraft and personnel have been drawn. 
Ten per cent of MATS headquarters and operations personnel in the field are 
Navy. The number two man in MATS is a Navy admiral.. One of the three 
MATS divisions, the Pacific, is commanded by a naval officer. 

MATS* primary mission is to maintain a flexible air transport capacity 
for strategic intercontinent and intertheater airlift. Under the jurisdiction 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Joint Military Transport Committee receives 
monthly air transport requirements of theater commands and allocates tonnage 
on the basis of support priorities assigned the various theaters and of the 
availability of other means of transportation. 

There are six major ZI ports of aerial embarkation, four of which— 
Washington National Airport, D. C.; McChord AFB, Wash.; Brookley AFB, 
Ala.; and Great Falls AFB, Mont.—are operated by the Continental Division 
of MATS. The fifth—Westover AFB, Mass.—is operated by the Atlantic 
Division; and the sixth, Travis AFB, Calif., by the Pacific Division. Fanning 
out from these facilities, special missions can be organized on short notice to 
any part of the country—or of the world—to meet emergency requests for air 
transportation. 

Beyond the Continental Division, strings of bases dot the air approaches to 
strategic areas the world over. The Pacific airlift supports operations in 
Alaska, Japan, Korea, Oceania, and Southeast Asia, with PAE’s at Travis and 
McChord AFB. The North Pacific route from McChord to Tokyo, the shortest 
trans-Pacific route in air miles and flying time, covers 5,704 miles and some 
33 flying hours. From Travis, the Central Pacific route through Hickam AFB, 
Johnston Island, Kwajalein, Guam, and Tokyo involves a distance of 8,073 
miles and some 40 flying hours. Shuttle flights extend the Pacific Division 
area to Manila, Saigon, Bangkok, Calcutta, and Dhahran. 

The Atlantic Division operates routes to Prestwick, Scotland; and Burton- 
wood, England; with stop-overs at Stephenville, Labrador; and Keflavik, 
Iceland. Monitoring stations and Airways and Air Communications Service 
outposts in Greenland and Baffin Island are likewise serviced by this division. 
Farther south, Tripoli-based planes shuttle between Dhahran and Tripoli, 
and to various other points in Europe, Africa, and the Middle East. Problems 
involved in extended over-water operations include distances in nautical miles 
and flying hours, climatic and physical variables during the flight, effectiveness 
of communications, and availability of appropriate aircraft for the mission 
athand. (Information provided by Hqs., MATS; photographs furnished by 
MATS and Pan American Airways.) 
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Like a spiderweb, Military Air Transport Service's global airlift routes spread out 
over most of the free world. Shown here are the more important of the 200 A. 
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Divided for operational control into three major divisions—Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Continental—and siz supporting services, MATS is charged with providing strategic 
intercontinent and intertheater airlift support for all United States defense forces. 











This C-124 Globemaster has a design payload of 74,000 pounds, and in a recent test 
carried 70,000 pounds on a 2,000-mile-flight. Its 12-foot high, 12-foot-wide, 77-foot- 
long cargo compartment can hold almost all types of vehicles used by the armed 
services, including light tanks. Clamshell doors and hydraulic ramp and built-in 
electrically operated cranes speed loading and unloading of heavy or bulky cargo. 


Main Functions 


In carrying out its role in the global logistics network, strategic airlift provides 
world-wide flexibility of operation and shortcuts the normal supply pipeline. 
Its three major categories of operation are the transportation of critically 
needed freight, quick transfer of personnel, and speedy evacuation of 
casualties. 

Between 1 June 1948 and 1 January 1952, the strategic airlift transported 
to and from Atlantic and Caribbean points of destination 225,545 passengers 
and 39,375 tons of cargo and mail. In the Pacific the total was 314,000 pas- 
sengers and 66,000 tons of cargo and mail. Through March 1952,:22,921 
litter and 16,129 ambulatory patients had been returned from Korea for 
hospitalization. From 1 June 1948 to 1 March 1952 MATS aircraft flew a 
total of 2,257,717,688 passenger miles and 620,154,668 ton-miles with only 


four fatal accidents in its world-wide scheduled aerial transport operations. 


A 0-54 Skymaster of the Pacific Division of MATS is shown (right above) at Hickum 
AFB, Hawaii, as it takes on passengers for Japan and Korea. Like other MATS 
transports, the C-54 can be quickly converted from a freighter to a passenger or 
hospital aircraft. The third function of the strategic airlift is shown at the right. 
Ringed with ambulances, a C-74 Globemaster I is being loaded with litter patients 
ready for the long flight across the Pacific from Hickam AFB to the United States. 
The built-in elevator gently raises the patients into the main cabin, cxpediting the 
loading of as many as 109 litters ‘into this huge flying ambulance. The hospitals 
in the United States are only 40 flying hours away from Japanese take-off points. 
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The Airways and Air 
Communications Serv- 
ice provides 1,251 facil- 
ities from some 230 stra- 
tegic locations around 
the globe, operating 16 
different kinds of com- 
munications and narw- 
gational devices. AACS 
men are shown above 
operating a makeshift 
control tower at Kimpo, 
Korea. At right a Flight 
Service Center, which 
provides clearance au- 
thority and movement 
messages, and informs 
other AF agencies on 
aircraft identifications. 


Another part of the mission of 
the strategic airlift is to act 
as custodian of certain iso. 
lated bases necessary to main- 
tain global air routes. To 
operate these bases and to 
provide efficiency and safety 
of operation over the 110,000 
miles of aerial routes, expert 
support services have been 
formed in communications, 
weather, flight planning, air 











At left men of the Air Weather 
Service are about to release 
a Rawinsonde balloon to re- 
cord upper air conditions. 
Data from such stations in 
18 foreign countries, supple- 
mented by the observations of 
six aerial weather reconnais- 
sance squadrons, are relayed 
to master weather centers 
which use this as a basis for 
both operational and advance 
forecasts on a global scale. 
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rescue, aerial resupply, and 
charting and mapping. These 
services are operated by MATS 
for the USAF since they func- 
tion either in support of its 
primary mission or as exten- 
sions which carry its opera- 

tions to their logical conclu- Ss 
sion. Of course the facilities 
of these services also operate } 
in support of other commands 
and of the allied forces. 


The two wings of the 
Air Resupply and Com- 
munications Service will 
prepare and disseminate | 
(shown above) propa- | 
ganda materials and 

will resupply isolated 

wnits on the ground. At | 
left, a crew of the Air 
Photographic and Chart- 
ing Service is filming a 
training movie at Wil- 
liams AFB. In addition 
to Air Force still and 
motion picture photog- 
raphy, APCS handles 
the world-wide charting 
and mapping program 


co eee §«6OOf the U. S. Air Force. 





Using modified bombers, am- 
phibians, helicopters (as at 
right), and cargo aircraft, 
Air Rescue Service airlifts 
wounded soldiers to safety 
and picks up airmen downed 
behind enemy lines. Larger 
MATS transports then ferry 
the casualties to the U. S. 
ARS facilities are available 
for use by foreign countries. 
Like the other MATS services, 
it trains its own personnel. 
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Two types of civil aircraft made available to the strategic airlift are shown in this 
{ Photograph. The huge Stratocruiser (military designation C-97) loading in the #&s i 


foreground carries a marimum cargo of 68,500 pounds or 130 troops or 79 litter 1 
patients and four attendants. The Skymasters (military designation C-54) in the ( 
background will each carry 31,700 pounds or 49 passengers or 36 litter patients. ] 
L 1 ! 
5? 


When the Korean war broke out in 1950, the airlift to Japan had to be quickly 
and substantially increased. MATS responded by diverting 40 four-engine 9 
transports from the Continental and Atlantic divisions. Two Troop Carrier 
groups were assigned to MATS. Simultaneously MATS called upon the com- 
mercial carriers to make four-engine transport aircraft available to the gov- 
ernment for contract service on the Far East airlift. The commercial carriers 
responded immediately. On 3 July, 1 week after the Korean conflict began, 
the first charter flight left Travis AFB for Korea. During the next 2 months 
66 aircraft from scheduled and nonscheduled carriers were phased into the ‘er? 
Pacific airlift operations. In addition to American airlines, the Royal Cana- 


The old reliable DC-3 Skytrain (military designation C—47), shown below, is the most 
widely used transport aircraft in the world. Carrying a maxvimum load of 7,500 U 
pounds, 21 troops, or 18 litters, it is used on the shorter trips within the Continental 
Division of MATS and on the shorter shuttle flights in or between overseas theaters. 
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this The DC-GA Liftmaster (USAF designation C-118A; USN designation R6D-1) is 5 

the &, feet longer than the original DC, and is the freight-carrying twin of the DC-6B 

litter widely used as a@ passenger aircraft by commercial airlines. With a cargo capacity 

i the of more than 12 tons and space for 74 passengers or 60 litters, it cruises at over 300 

ents. knots for up to its 4,910 miles maximum range or for its 3,860 miles normal range. 

 ) 

ly dian Air Force and Belgium’s Sabena Airlines also contributed aircraft | 
1e ee. through the United Nations. Today this reserve fleet of civil aircraft is 

or airlifting the bulk of tonnage to the Far East, as MATS has shifted its own 
ae aircraft to maintain other national commitments throughout the world. On 

v= the basis of this experience, a plan has been drawn up for maximum use 

rs T° of civil as well as military aircraft in future emergencies. The “Civil 

n, Reserve Air Fleet Plan” calls for the immediate contracting of 400 

1s civilizn four-engine aircraft to MATS in cases of all-out’ war. 

1e i. Many of these aircraft are now being modified so that they will be 

a- immediately available or in standby reserve for MATS in case of emergency. 

3 

most j The Constellation (military designation C-121A) also has a widely used civil counter- 

7500 part to the military version. With acargo of 49,280 pounds or carrying 64 passengers, 

ontal it cruises at over 300 knots. The C-121C now on order for the USAF will be 18.4 





feet longer than the C-121A and similar to the nei commercial Super-Constellation. 
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In My Opinion... . 


AN AIR GUARDSMAN’S POINT OF VIEW 
Mr. Myron G. H. LicDa 








In Colonel Schriever’s article, “Organization and Training of the 
Civilian Components,” in the Winter 1952-52 issue of the Air Uni- 
versity Quarterly Review, the author ably and convincingly restates 
the Air Force plea for an integrated, federally controlled Air Force 
Reserve program. At one time I was in hearty agreement with 
Colonel Schriever’s thesis for an integrated reserve program, but on 
the basis of personal observation and experience I have since revised 
my opinions on certain points which most Air Force spokesmen ap- 
parently refuse to recognize or do not care to discuss. I would like 
to emphasize that the opinions and beliefs set forth here are entirely 
my own and do not necessarily reflect those of my fellow officers in the 
Massachusetts Air National Guard. On the contrary, I have no doubt 
that many Air National Guard officers of much greater competence 
and experience than I favor integration. 

Many Air Guard men, including myself, regard the regular estab- 
lishment (as we sometimes refer to the Air Force) with some sus- 
picion and oppose federalization of the Air Guard because of the 
Air Force’s postwar administration of the Air Reserve program. 
When the guardsman and reservist compared notes (this was at com- 
pany grade level in my own case), the scales invariably tipped in favor 
of the guardsman in regard to pay, training facilities, promotion op- 
portunities, assignment to a definite job, and so on—practically ad 
infinitum. As to the differences in the program at the enlisted levels, 
nothing need be said. It was painfully evident that the Air Force, 
concerned with its own immediate postwar expansion problems, could 
devote little time or funds to the benefit of its own Air Reserve. The 
few officers it did assign to administer the. program made heroic efforts 
(I attended many reserve meetings and I know), but despite these, 
many reservists who attended meetings for months without pay or 
assignment to duty at last became discouraged and became inactive 
or joined the Air National Guard. In view of this, is it any wonder 
that so many Air Guard men do not wish to see their program and 
budget brought under direct Air Force administration and control? 
As has been amply demonstrated in the past, if the regular establish- 
ment runs short of funds the reserve program suffers first. 
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In Colonel Schriever’s article the case is cited of a Troop Carrier 
Wing (Air Reserve) which experienced many unforeseen difficulties 
in becoming combat operational. This was a unit over which the 
Air Force presumably had direct and immediate control. Evidently 
the Air Force, at least in this case, was not able to train even their 
own reserve unit adequately. I am not saying that activated Air 
Guard units experienced less trouble upon federalization, but does 
the experience of this particular wing constitute a convincing argu- 
ment for assignment of the entire reserve program to the jurisdiction 
of the Air Force? If the Air Reserve program had been a model 
of efficiency which could have been used to demonstrate the short- 
comings of the Air Guard, a good many people would lend a more 
sympathetic ear to the Air Force plea for reserve integration. I 
think that the truth of the matter is that the Air Force is simply 
incapable at present of conducting a reserve program which would 
bring the units to a satisfactory level of readiness. While plans are 
suggested in Colonel Schriever’s article to correct the situation, I 
do not think they need include federalization of the Air National 
Guard to demonstrate their worthiness. 

There is 2 much more fundamental objection to the integration of 
the air reserve forces of the United States under a single command. 
Colonel Schriever mentions the need for caution on the part of 
policy makers for the civilian components when presenting their 
case to the Guard units. He says: “it must be stressed that .. . rec- 
ommendations are not the result of a whim or a power complex of the 
Air Force but are submitted out of a deep concern that the United 
States Air Force be fully capable of defending our country.” 

The point is very well taken, and no guardsman, least of all myself, 
will argue that the Air Force does not have a keen realization of its 
responsibility in the defense of our country. But it is going to be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for the Air Force to demonstrate that it does not 
have a “power complex.” There exists entirely too much evidence 
to the contrary in the past record of (1) the Air Force efforts for 
equal standing with the Army and Navy; (2) the Air Force-Navy 
fight over who should control naval and marine air forces; (8) the 
Air Force-Army dispute on whether the Army should be permitted 
to operate and control its own ground support and observation air- 
craft; and (4) the past record of the Air Force in attempting to gain 
control of the Air National Guard. 

It cannot reasonably be denied that these campaigns represent at 
least some “inclination” toward a power complex. No doubt it stems 
from the highest motive and desire of the Air Force to carry out its 
assigned mission to the very best of its ability, but it is not agreed upon 
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by all that control of the air power of the United States can be safely 
concentrated in a few hands. When the Air Force attempts to deny 
a power complex which it so patently exhibits, its other protestations 
become suspect and its case is damaged badly and needlessly. 

The real argument is not whether the Air Force has such a complex, 
but whether the defenses of the country are best handled in a manner 
which the Air Force advocates. On the surface the gain in admin- 
istrative efficiency is clear cut and can hardly be disputed. But the 
whole concept is based on the rather shaky and dangerous premise 
that “we know best,” and therefore the control, training, and appli- 
cation of United States air power should lie in the hands of a single 
group or organization within the Air Force. While in direct opposi- 
tion to the philosophy of the National Guard establishment as set up 
by the wisdom and foresight of our founding fathers, this is also 
a dangerous proposition in that miscalculation in planning, admin- 
istration, or conduct of the air power program may have profound 
and far-reaching consequences. That the Air Force is perfectly 
capable of making miscalculations and errors of judgment can easily 
be illustrated. For example, why was the Air Force so severely 
criticized in early phases of the Korean conflict for the lack of 
adequate air support to the ground troops? Why have all inactive 
Air National Guard units been stripped of their jet aircraft? Was 
it because the Air Force, bemused and occupied with the grand concept 
of a huge “global strategy B-36-atom-bomb” program, failed to fore- 
see the possible long-range requirements of the more prosaic, less 
glamorous ground operations, and as a consequence was caught short 
in properly trained personnel and tactical aircraft? * Not but that 
such a miscalculation is understandable (after all, who did foresee 
the Korean conflict) but that the consequence of such an error could 
have been greatly magnified if the Air National Guard had been 
already assigned to Air Force control, stripped of its equipment, and 
relegated to troop carrier and transport missions. Perhaps it might 

*WHILE THE Editor is glad to print Mr. Ligda’s stimulating comments, he cannot accept 
such charges as the ones made against the Air Force in this paragraph without pointing 
out that the author seems to operate on the premise that any extended criticism of the 
Air Force is valid. The Air Force is confident that the verdict of history will uphold 
its concept of the use of air forces in close support of ground troops. Its case has been 
ably presented by Dr. Albert Simpson, “Tactical Air Doctrine—Tunisia and Korea,” Air 
University Quarterly Review (Summer 1951), IV, 5. As for the bemused Air Force over- 
looking tactical aircraft in favor of the more glamorous B-36-atom-bomb program, we 
need but refer the author to consideration of the drastically reduced defense budgets in the 
years 1946-50. It was decided by the Department of Defense, not by the Air Force alone, 
that strategie air forces should be given the highest priority of any branch of any of the 
services because it was recognized that the retaliatory capability of the long-range air 
forces was the greatest deterrent to war at that time. And even so, in the early stages 


of the Korean war to which Mr. Ligda refers, there were sufficient tactical air units to 
meet the requirements of the number of army units in being. LZditor. 
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safely even have been left to wither on the vine as its allocated funds were 
deny p drawn off to purchase and maintain more heavy bombers. 
ations I do not bring up these points for the purpose of criticizing the Air 

Force, which is obviously doing a magnificent job under tremendous 
iplex, r difficulties. I repeat my point is that Air Force commanders, being 
anner human, can and have made erroneous decisions. So can and have 
{min- L those of the Army and Navy—and the National Guard. However, in 
it the § independent forces, reserve or regular, we have commanders whose 
emise F careers are not dependent upon their falling in line with the opinions 
ppli- and wishes of the hierarchy of another force. Within the properly | 
ingle | limited sphere of independent action permitted the National Guard 
)posi- authorities, these men can exercise free thinking and action which 
et up provides a degree of safety factor in case a fundamental error in 


min- fumbling way to do things at times, but then so is a democracy 
ound fumbling compared to a dictatorship. Let it be noted that the prin- 
ectly = ciple of freedom to act independently was one of the most persuasive 
asily arguments for the establishment of the Air Force itself. 
rely The Air Force as a whole is officered by highly able, intensely 
k of & patriotic men for whom I have a great deal of sincere admiration 
ctive and respect. These men within their lifetimes have seen and over- 
Was come much opposition to their ideas and plans. Naturally enough, 
cept many of them, because they have been so frequently vindicated, are 
Fore- inclined to discount the worth and validity of applications of air 
on power which are to the slightest degree contrary to their own. Ap- 
™ oa parently to these officers the existence of an independent reserve force 
that is exceedingly irksome. It seems to present a tangible obstacle to 
their plans and therefore cannot be tolerated. I cannot hope that 
ese’ this paper will cause a revision of this attitude, but I can hope for 
i [ ti : , abies 
- a reassessment of the value of such an independent force. Since it 


aie looks like the Air National Guard is going to retain its autonomy for 
and «> some time, why not exploit the advantages of the situation to the 


ight maximum ? 


ecept 


can be spared for this purpose. 


8 to that the Air Guard requires too much outside activity and have accord- 
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also P planning is made by another force. Admittedly this may be a costly, 


Let us consider some of the factors which arise in the organization 
nting = © Of an “adequate” reserve program. Reservists, taken as a whole, may 
be roughly divided into three main categories. In the first category 
been will be found those who can devote much more time than the others to 
* reserve activities. These men have largely found chat the Air Guard 
, we can provide a program which will absorb their spare hours; they 
also provide the backbone of the Air Reserve program. The second 
the 7? ~~ category is composed of those who have a lesser amount of time which 
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These reservists have usually found 
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ingly reverted to or remained in the active Air Reserve. In the third 
category are the men who wish to remain affiliated with the air reserves 
but can devote so little time to this activity that they must necessarily 
remain on the inactive lists. This group is not to be slighted or neg. 
lected in any way. They constitute an exceedingly valuable talent 
pool and their interest in the Air Force is to be solicited. 

The organizers of any realistic reserve program must recognize 
this situation and provide for it. These planners must also recognize 
that many reservists, while entirely willing to be recalled for extended 
active duty when national emergency (as proclaimed by the President 
and Congress) so requires, nevertheless demand assurance that if such 
emergency does not exist they will not be involuntarily recalled on 
some whim of the Air Force or to alleviate a temporary condition 
which may arise from time to time in the regular establishment. While 
to the best of my knowledge the past record of the Air Force is not 
bad in this respect, the recall program which left many air reservists 
in a highly uncertain position in the last few years has reflected little 
credit on the consideration of the Air Force for the particular prob- 
lems of the individual. This demonstrated attitude will probably 
cause many guardsmen to sever their relations with the reserve pro- 
gram if the Air Guard is brought under direct federal control. I admit 
this is a selfish attitude, but it is a factor for serious consideration. 

While, as I have indicated, I am not in sympathy with a unified and 
federalized Air Force Reserve, I have a suggestion on how this might 
eventually be established. Since direct frontal attack in the form of 
proposed new legislation has failed (admittedly because of the power- 
ful political influence which the National Guard Association brought 
to bear), other less direct approaches seem indicated. I would sug- 
gest that the Air Force create a reserve of a caliber which would excite 
the envy of the Air National Guard and would attract men to it by 
preference. Granted that this will take time, money, equipment, and 
a great deal of effort. It would require far more than mere lip serv- 
ice and alluring recruiting posters. With such a program in being, 
the Air Force would have a much more !egitimate basis for the argu- 
ment that it could handle the Air National Guard program better than 
is currently being done. I do not guarantee the success of such an 
undertaking, for the Air Guard might just possibly be spurred on to 
even greater efforts to demonstrate that Air Force control was unneces- 
sary. But at any rate it is worth a try. 

Then there is the old saying “if you can’t lick ’em, join ’em!” I do 
not advocate integration of the Air Force into the Air Guard, but 
rather a more sympathetic and understanding approach by the Air 
Force to the unique problems and difficulties of the reserve program in 
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general and to the Air Guard in particular. Attempts to destroy the 
autonomy of the Air Guard by the methods used so far have not won 
the Air Force many friends in the former organization. 

The Air Force has an excellent opportunity to reorganize and re- 
construct their reserve program now as the first reservists are being 
released from the extended active duty made necessary by the Korean 
war and while the whole reserve program is more or less dormant. I 
believe that unless drastic reorganization is undertaken—perhaps 
along the general lines proposed by Colonel Schriever-—the Air Force 
stands to lose many reservists who will not care to be caught a second 
time. 


AN AIR FORCE SUGGESTION PROGRAM 


COLONEL LOWELL G. SIDWELL 


One KEY to morale is the degree of personal importance enjoyed by the 
members of any organization. If the conditions surrounding the 
work of the individual make him feel that he “belongs,” that he 
“counts,” that his fellow workers and his superiors look upon him 
not only as a producer but also as an intelligent human being, the 
morale of such an individual will be high. Anyone’s self-respect 
depends largely upon the respect which others show toward him. 

Perceptive managers have shown more and more interest in raising 
morale by encouraging individual participation in matters of oper- 
ating procedure and methods of production. Many concerns use 
the suggestion system for this purpose. Their experience indicates 
that this method may tap a reservoir of ideas, ideas that frequently 
suggest valuable improvements both in work processes and working 
conditions. 

The various suggestions adopted by the Air Force have already 
resulted in tremendous savings. The civilian program from 2 June 
1943 through 31 December 1945 provided 15,557 new ideas and 
methods which saved the Air Force an estimated $57,313,687.50. 
The military program from 1 June 1944 through 31 December 1945 
furnished 1,552 additional ideas which saved an estimated $1,757, 
716.19. Most impressive to management have been the stores of latent 
energy and productive cooperation which could be obtained from 
the working force under the right conditions. When adopted and 
given due recognition, such contributions will obviously add to the 
individual’s sense of partnership and personal worth. His increased 
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interest and his identification with the organization is stimulated by 
the fact that he now has an outlet for his grievances. 

And there are additional advantages from the standpoint of person- 
nel administration. One of the tragedies of our society is the human 
failure to recognize ability and potential leadership where it exists, 
A properly functioning suggestion system can offer a means of bring. 
ing to light such capacities so that they can be more fully used through 
transfer or promotion. Finally the suggestion system and its ad- 
ministration can be a valuable educational and training medium. A 
British public administrator pointed out this aspect of the suggestion 
program in the British civil service: 


Even supposing the suggester in the ranks has nothing substantial to 
contribute on the present occasion, at least if he is treated wisely, he will 
have learned something from the discussion of his idea which will have 
taught him what the criteria of advantageous change must be and what 
sort of facts and figures are necesSary in order to prove one’s case.* 


The Air Force has a good basis for an over-all suggestion system 
in the Unsatisfactory Report, a very useful channel whereby the 
operating units of the Air Force report failures of equipment, dis- 
crepancies in systems and procedures, or errors in forms and publica- 
tions relative to matériel. These informal reports may be initiated 
by any individual assigned or attached to the Air Force when he 
observes unsatisfactory conditions. These reports from every part 
of the Air Force are processed by Air Matériel Command, Maintenance 
Division. One glaring fault of this system from a personnel manage- 
ment point of view is that individual reports are answered either in 
a new Technical Order covering the suggested change or in the 
periodic publication known as the VR Digest. The individual’s com- 
manding officer very often sees to it that proper personal recognition 
is given, but this practice is not universal. Also the most valuable 
suggestions may be those that could be applied to the entire Air 
Force rather than to a limited section or procedure. The commanding 
officer may have no knowledge of the possibilities of over-all applica- 
tion and thus may not be able to judge the importance of any one sug- 
gestion. Some centralized agency is desirable for handling such 
problems. 

Any study of expanding the province of the Unsatisfactory Report 
to serve the need for an Air Force suggestion system must answer 
three general questions: (1) the scope of the plan—whether it is to 
be limited in any respect; (2) the type of recognition to be accorded 


*Myra Curtis, *‘Treatment of Suggestions from the Staff,’ Public Administration (LoD- 
don, April 1934), XII, 168-177. 
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those making constructive suggestions; (3) the administrative 
machinery and procedures. 

Scope involves two considerations—who should participate and 
what areas of Air Force activities should be subject to a suggestion 
program. As to the first problem, the general rule should be that no 
individual who is already responsible for planning should come 
within the scope of the suggestion scheme. For such people there 
are already satisfactory outlets in staff meetings and the like. 

A more puzzling question is the one of limiting the subject matter 
appropriate to suggestions. From both the theoretical and practical 
standpoints, however, it seems undesirable to restrict the scope of sug- 
gestion by any formal means. Not only is it all but impossible to 
draw the line between what are properly staff concerns and what are 
not, but the very attempt smacks of an effort to maintain managerial 
prerogatives. Such an approach is certainly not the one best calcu- 
lated to stimulate the widest cooperation. Moreover, in the actual 
administration of the plan, impractical suggestions can be disregarded 
without any formal limitation. 

Proper recognition of those people making worth-while suggestions 
is a prerequisite of a successful policy. Various methods might be 
employed which will provide effective incentives. For example, com- 
mendation for a good suggestion may be entered upon the airman’s 
record and thus be taken into account in promotion. Or the suggester 
may be given public recognition for his contribution by citation on 
the bulletin board, the organization newspaper, or by a grant of 
additional leave. But the most effective incentive has been found to 
be a direct financial reward. The latter method has been used by the 
Air Force in rewarding civilian employees for some years and has 
been sporadically or locally applied to military personnel. 

Finally there is the question of the administrative machinery to 
be provided. A committee to evaluate suggestions on each Air Force 
base would serve as a guarantee of fair treatment and would arouse 
interest in the project as a partnership affair. The final decision as 
to the adoption of a particular suggestion should rest with the head 
of the department concerned. Those suggestions which showed prom- 
ise of benefit to the Air Force as a whole could be referred to a central 
reviewing authority just as Air Matériel Command now acts upon the 
Unsatisfactory Report. 

A further function of the local committee would be to stimulate 
the free use of the privilege of making suggestions. A well-managed 
system which personalized its contacts with suggesters, particularly 
those whose suggestions are not approved, can become one more means 
of building and retaining morale and cooperation in the Air Force. 
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It provides a method for stimulating individuals to submit ideas, a 
channel for receiving and appraising them, and an authoritative 
agency for recommending those ideas which are worth while and 
applicable. 

A criterion for acceptable suggestions might require that they 
achieve one or more improvements in defined areas: 

(1) saving in labor supplies; 

(2) elimination of delay in handling situations ; 

(3) improvement of equipment; 

(4) elimination of unnecessary-records or data; 

(5) elimination of unnecessary operations; 

(6) confining necessary operations to a smaller number of people; 

(7) improvement of training procedures; 

(8) improvement of organization. 

A program such as the one proposed, based as it is on an expansion 
of a proven Air Force management technique, should prove of great 
value to the Air Force both in better morale and in more economical 
procedures and equipment. But a suggestion system will be of value 
only if it induces individual cooperation and participation. It is 
necessary to make it plain to everyone, first, that suggestions are seri- 
ously desired and, second, that they will be accorded careful attention 
and appropriate recognition. 


Strategic Air Command 
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THE NATO DEFENSE COLLEGE 


VicE-AMIRAL D’ESCADRE ANDRE GEORGES LEMONNIER 


Tue preamble to the North Atlantic Treaty states: 

The parties to this treaty reaffirm their faith in the purposes and 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations and their desire to live 
in peace with all peoples and all governments. 

They are determined to safeguard the freedom, common heritage 
and civilization of their peoples, founded on the principles of democracy, 
individual liberty, and the rule of law. 

They seek to promote stability and well-being in the North Atlantic 
area. 

They are resolved to unite their efforts for collective defense and for 
the preservation of peace and security. 

This treaty does not form an old-fashioned military alliance. Un- 
der its articles measures have been taken to develop in peacetime the 
individual and collective capabilities of the member nations to resist 
attack. Among the measures agreed to is the establishment of an 
integrated force under centralized control and command. Not that 
the treaty is simply a defensive instrument. It provides for armed 
intervention by its members no matter from what direction or by 
whom an attack is made upon a member. NATO is not explicitly 
a regional arrangement, nor must the member states border on the 
Atlantic, nor is it directed against any specific nation. The NATO 
Treaty has stated a new concept for modern times, which provides 
peaceful nations with the means to place themselves collectively in 
the best. position for defense. This has resulted in the establishment 
of several allied commands in time of peace, the first such in history. 

This association of nations will have effects more far reaching than 
a purely temporary arming for the purposes of meeting an immediate 
threat. For that reason there are numerous suggestions and studies 
looking toward nonmilitary activities within the framework of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The world press and the states- 
men of 14 nations have made it clear that NATO defensive arrange- 
ments are caleulated to build strength. Nonmilitary activities have 
received less attention and have made less progress because of the 
complexity of economic and financial matters and the continual effort 
to prevent overlapping of NATO functions with those of the sub- 
committees of the United Nations. 

The NATO Defense College is an instrument of the defensive side 
of the treaty. Its objective is to provide trained officers of broad 
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military and international background for duties on higher staffs and 
as senior commanders in the future. Certain civilian officials are also 
members of the classes. It is expected that they will, if they return 
to their national agencies, be involved in NATO matters in the 
future, and when they serve international groups that they will, as- 
sisted by their course of studies at the College, be able to contribute 
materially to the success of NATO. 

Specifically, the purpose of the College is to afford selected person- 
nel the opportunity to study: (1) the organization and aims of the 
North Atlantic Treaty and the major factors in NATO defense; (2) 
the problems concerning the preparation and conduct of the NATO 
forces in war; (3) the organization and working of NATO bodies 
and staffs. 

The NATO Defense College is unique in that it is the only interna- 
tional joint defense college presently in existence. (Greater emphasis 
is placed in the curriculum upon the military factors of the defense 
organization than upon the civil aspects, but the promotion of under- 
standing of the economics and the politics within the nations is also 
stressed. No single armed service receives greater emphasis than 
do the others. Every effort is made to insure a full understanding of 
teamwork among the armed forces and between the armed forces and 
the civilian components of NATO. All problems and all instruction 
are pointed toward the international aspects of the interservice func- 
tions of NATO. The College is an academic institution. It is not a 
planning or operating staff nor is it affiliated with any such staff. The 
College is not authorized to know or to teach the operational plans 
presently prepared or under consideration by SHAPE or the other 
NATO commands. Problems involving planning are designed to 
provide instruction in the basic elements of international planning 
and are not for the purpose of preparing, even tentatively, actual 
operational plans. 

In the spring of 1951, the Supreme Allied Commander in Europe 
became convinced that a trained international nucleus of staff officers 
and commanders was prerequisite to the easing of the personnel prob- 
lem for his and other NATO headquarters. He therefore wrote to 
the NATO Council, asking that a College be established, that it be 
directed to provide instruction to senior officers and civilians slated 
for future duty in the higher NATO staffs and committees, and that 
it be international in character. As a result an advisory committee 
prepared a suggested draft of the general subjects to be given at the 
College and gave broad guidance on its operation. The first meeting 
of personnel assigned to the College took place in mid-August. A 
tentative lecture schedule and a tentative list of problems were drawn 
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up. Another meeting was set for mid-September, by which time it 
was hoped that all of the senior instructors would have been nominated 
and would be present in Paris, and that the final outline of studies 
could be completed. It was also agreed that the first course could 
start on 19 November 1951. 

Meanwhile the alteration of one of the Ecole Militaire buildings at 
91, Place Joffre, Paris, was proceeding. The area in which the Col- 
lege would be placed had been used as dead storage for archives dat- 
ing back at least to World War I. These were cleared out, an inter- 
mediate floor was built, and the construction of the general meeting 
room and of the lecture room was undertaken. Most observers agreed 
that the mid-November date was optimistic but that it could prob- 
ably be met. 

The mid-September meeting was held with all senior instructors 
present. The bulk of the outline for lectures was completed and the 
general themes of certain of the problems were determined. The 
governments of the member nations were requested to nominate the 
members (students) for the first course and the officers designated 
as instructors were notified to be in Paris ready to work on 16 October. 
The instructors assembled on that day in the as-yet uncompleted 
College and started the task of preparing the problems and procur- 
ing the necessary material to begin instruction to be undertaken on 
19 November. 

The College is divided into an administrative and an academic sec- 
tion. The administrative personnel is provided largely from French 
sources. The academic personnel for the first course came from the 
member nations of the Standing Group: France, the United States, 
and Britain. These arrangements, purely mechanical, were adopted 
to allow the College to open on short notice. After the first course it is 
expected that other nations will provide a proportion of the overhead 
personnel, including instructors. 

The College functions under the Military Committee of NATO 
through its executive agency, the Standing Group in Washington. Its 
authority and permission to undertake any particular study derives 
from that agency. The College budget, a part of the international 
NATO budget, is provided from NATO funds through the Budget 
Committee of the NATO Council. Personnel, both in the student 
body and for the staff and faculty, are provided by the national 
governments. 

The command and instructional functions are headed by the Com- 
mandant of the College, a Vice-Amiral d’Escadre of the French Navy, 
who will remain in that position for 2 years. Thereafter the position 
of the Commandant will rotate to Great Britain and then to the United 
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States. There are four Deputies who together with the Commandant 
and his Chef de Cabinet form a Council of Studies. The Deputy for 
the Army is a brigadier general of the United States Army, the 
Deputy for the Navy a commodore of the Royal Navy, Great Britain, 
the Deputy for Air, a brigadier general of the Air Force of France, 
and the Deputy for Civil Affairs, a foreign service officer of the 
United States Department of State. The instructors are allocated 
on the basis of one to each six members. There are 10 instructors: 
9 are of colonel or equivalent rank of the Army, Navy, and Air Forces 
of France, Great Britain, and the United States, and one is a financial 
expert and official of the Bank of France. 

Fifty-six members are authorized. They are allocated on a pro- 
portional basis: Great Britain, France, Italy, and the United States 
are allocated seven spaces each, Canada is allocated five spaces, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Greece, Holland, Norway, Portugal, and Turkey 
each are allocated three spaces, and Luxembourg and Iceland are allo- 
cated one each. 

The members of the first course are lieutenant colonel and colonel 
in rank for the army and air forces, and commander and captain for 
the naval forces; all but one of the civilians are members of the diplo- 
matic services or Foreign Offices of their respective countries and of 
a rank and responsibility within their services comparable to the 
military officers. The other civilian is a senior civil servant of his 
country’s Ministry of Defense. It is contemplated that each class 
will have 9 or 10 civilians, but there is no hard-and-fast rule and it is 
quite possible that there may be in the future a larger proportion of 
civilians than presently planned. It is desirable that the military 
members have previous service in national joint staffs or have grad- 
uated from national joint schools. This College assumes the members 
are capable staff officers and does not undertake to give them a course 
in staff work or in organization and operations of staffs. It also 
assumes that the military members are familiar with armed services 
other than their own. 

The first course had 47 members from 10 nations. Luxembourg 
and Iceland felt that they could not provide members for the initial 
course. The students were in general well grounded in their own 
arms of service and had some knowledge, although it varied widely 
among the individuals, of the other services and of joint staff work. 
Many of the members, both military and civilian, had held responsible 
positions in departments dealing with NATO matters in their own 
countries. A number of the military officers had served within their 
Departments of Defense, or had held responsible command positions. 
Several are slated for promotion and for important positions within 
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their own national governments upon completion of the course. Oth- 
ers have been assigned to duties in the subordinate commands and in 
SHAPE as well as to the NATO Council and other agencies of the 
NATO. 

The instruction at the College corresponds to the National War 
College and the Imperial Defence College. The course of study is 
limited to 6 months. Every effort is made to have two complete 
courses within each calendar year. The course consists of scheduled 
lectures, the solution of problems, and instructional trips. Lectures 
are scheduled for 5 days a week, Monday through Friday, and are 
generally 50 minutes in length, followed by a question period of from 
45 minutes to an hour. For the rest of each morning, the student 
body is divided into four discussion groups composed of from 10 to 
15 members each and a member of the faculty who acts as a discus- 
sion group leader. ‘These discussion groups cover the lecture and any 
collateral points that may be pertinent to those raised during the 
formal talk. The discussion groups are kept as informal as possible 
and it has been found to be a most valuable means of instruction. 

The basic structure of the class is the committee composed of five 
or six members. There are nine committees in the College. Each 
committee has a member of the faculty as its advisor. He sees to the 
distribution of the problem, answers questions, and makes sure that 
the necessary information is available to the committee in the solution 
of their problems. These are generally solved in 3 weeks. 

Committee membership consists of officers of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and a civilian, each member on any one committee being of a 
different nationality. A chairman is appointed by the faculty from 
membership of the committee. With each new problem the chair- 
man is rotated and the committees are redivided in order that each 
member of the College can have the experience of being a chairman, 
and also to allow every member to serve with as many of his class- 
mates as is possible in the 6 months’ period. A secretary is selected 
by the members of each committee, and this position is also rotated. 

The College is bilingual, French and English, and every committee 
report is prepared in both languages. At the conclusion of a prob- 
lem one or more solutions are presented in the lecture room to the 
entire student body. At the conclusion of the formal presentation 
there is a discussion and criticism by the members on the solutions, 
and a summary by the faculty of the major points raised in the solu- 
tion or in the discussions. 

A simultaneous translation system is operated in the lecture room. 
No translation system is operated in the committees nor are trans- 
lators or interpreters furnished, all the members being expected to 
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overcome the barrier of language by their own ingenuity and lin- 
guistic ability. So far they have been successful, although language 
difficulties continue to be a very real obstacle to the full expression 
and comprehension of ideas. 

On 16 May 1952 the first course graduated 45 members from the 
College. Seventeen members were assigned to NATO organizations, 
13 members returned to their own national agencies on duties directly 
connected with NATO, and 15 members returned to normal national 
duties or were unassigned at the time this article was written. As yet 
the College is too young to have experience factors to apply in judg- 
ing members’ performance after they have graduated. The major 
effort has been to acquaint the members with each other, to present to 
them NATO-wide problems on both national and international levels, 
to furnish them with experience in working together in international 
committees where they must learn the art of compromise, overcome 
the language barrier, and acquire a realization and understanding of 
national viewpoints and national problems as they affect the interna- 
tional organization. In addition the military members are made 
aware of the importance which economic and political factors have 
on military organization, operations, and planning; and the civilians 
learn the realities of military power and its application. 

Allowing for the normal attrition among the graduates, it is felt 
that the next 5 years will see formed a cadre of about.400 active officers, 
military and civilian, with a broad basic knowledge of international 
problems. Their entire attention has been focused for a half year 
on the NATO problems. The existence of such a group cannot but 
produce a revolution in modern coalitions, and further insure the 
success of our great experiment in an international defense community. 


NATO Defense College 


MDAP AIR DEPOT 


Unrit recent years the Air Force was mainly concerned with strategic, 
tactical, and troop carrier operations which could be determined en- 
tirely within USAF capabilities. But the framework and planning 
of yesteryear have undergone strenuous revamping since the estab- 
lishment and development of NATO. Under this treaty the United 
States, and the Air Force as the delivering agency, committed itself 
to furnish aircraft and associated equipment to our allies in Europe 
and to teach personnel of these countries how to operate this equip- 
ment. As a result, a survey was made in August i950, wherein it 
was decided to establish an air depot in Europe capable of handling 
supplies and giving technical advice on maintenance problems to the 
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NATO countries under the Mutual Defense Assistance Program. It 
was also to be responsible for indoctrinating logistics personnel of 
the European MDAP countries in our methods of stock control and 
maintenance procedures, with the ultimate aim of making them self- 
reliant in these functions. 

At that time no central organization had been established on the 
Continent for controlling these procedures, although the Air Matériel 
Command had a well-established organization in the United States 
for supervision of the program. Considering the large amounts of 
money that were going into the program, it was evident that a special 
organization would be needed overseas for logistical control. 

In the fall of 1950, the search began for a site for such a control 
point in Europe. Certain factors entered into long-range planning 
before final selection of a site for the depot could be made. First, 
when aircraft were delivered to France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Norway, Portugal, or Italy, it was evident that their Air 
Force supply and maintenance systems were not always properly set 
up to handle these aircraft. ‘Technical advice would have to be fur- 
nished so that they could make the best use of the supplies which the 
United States would furnish under the program. Technical service 
of this nature would require a central European location on which 
to base field service teams, 

Second, up to this time Erding Air Depot, in Germany, was han- 
dling all supplies for USAF aircraft on the Continent. With the 
build-up of USAF units in France, Erding would not be able to carry 
the full load and supply all needed stocks. Strategic considerations 
as well dictated that another depot, further removed from the “front 
line” of Germany, be established. 

Third, Burtonwood was handling supplies for those USAF aircraft 
located in England as well as being responsible for distribution of 
aircraft supplies for MDAP. 

Finally, no firm policy or procedure had been established for either 
property or dollar accounting of MDAP supplies. It was evident 
that a specialized organization was needed to handle both MDAP 
and USAF participation in the program. 

Much searching was involved in finding a location which could 
satisfy the greatest part of the requirements for such a depot, espe- 
cally warehousing space and additional land for construction of more 
warehouses. The site finally chosen was at Chateauroux, France, 
where {wo airbases were located in close proximity to each other and 
to the town itself. One of the airfields, La Martinerie, had been 
used by the French Air Force, while the other, Deols, was used by 
the Société Nationale de Construction Aéronatique de Sud-Ouest 
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(SNCASO), a government-subsidized aircraft plant which had been 
manufacturing and repairing French naval aircraft. On 27 February 
1951, the United States signed a basic agreement with the French, 
under which the Air Force would rent both bases. 

To all intents and purposes the depot was activated in the middle 
of July 1951, with the arrival of the first detachment of the 73d 
Air Depot Wing, although the 7300th Matériel Control Group, 
composed of both supply and maintenance experts who would work 
with the MDAP countries, had been arriving in increments since 
early May. The depot was placed under the command of Lieutenant 
General Norstad, United States Air Forces in Europe, with head- 
quarters at Wiesbaden, Germany. 

The two bases, Deols and La Martinerie, comprise two points of a 
triangle, the city of Chateauroux being the third. Deols, which is 
scheduled to handle the maintenance portion of the mission, is located 
3 miles north of the city, while La Martinerie, the supply base, is 
4 miles northeast of the city and 5 miles from Deols. The city of 
Chateauroux itself is situated in the very center of France, making 
supply lines to almost any corner of France equidistant from the depot. 
The port cities of Bordeaux and La Rochelle, chief unloading ports 
for shipments from the United States, are also approximately the 
same distance from the depot. 

La Martinerie had a sod landing field, a number of large hangars, 
some completely enclosed, others open at both ends, and a living area 
including barracks and hospital. All the buildings had _ suffered 
badly at the hands of the Germans, who had occupied them during 
the war, and the shortage of funds within the French Air Force had 
prevented much rehabilitation. Construction of additional ware- 
houses, administrative buildings, a service club, additional barracks, 
a communications building, and new mess halls is scheduled to begin 
shortly. 

Deols, which had been the manufacturing and overhaul center, was 
comprised of a factory of approximately 350,000 square feet, an ad- 
ministration building, a hangar, and several other buildings. At the 
present time, work is progressing on an 8,500-foot concrete runway 
at Deols to replace the sod field formerly used by aircraft from the 
factory. The construction work is being done by French contract 
iabor and is scheduled for completion by the fall of 1952. This new 
airstrip will be capable of handling any type aircraft from jet fighters 
B-36’s. 

Although the location at Chateauroux is ideal logistically, the 
limited facilities and lack of funds to construct additional facilities 
present problems which must still be overcome. By April 1952, nearly 
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a year after the first contingent of personnel for the depot arrived, the 
only construction funds allocated to the installation were for the 
building of the runway. All other funds were for rehabilitation and 
maintenance only. 

Meanwhile, supplies have been arriving at Chateauroux in an ever- 
increasing stream, so that all existing space has been filled to overflow- 
ing with both MDAP and USAF equipment. Many supplies have had 
to be stored, temporarily at least, on hardstands and covered with 
tarpaulins. 

Housing, both for troops and dependents, has been another critical 
problem during the development of the depot. Some housing was 
available in barracks formerly occupied by the French Air Force per- 
sonnel at La Martinerie, although these quarters needed rehabilitation. 
These buildings now house about 50 percent of the airmen. Depend- 
ent housing within the close environs of Chateauroux is practically 
nonexistent. The city was faced with an acute housing shortage even 
before arrival of USAF personnel, and the problem is even more acute 
now. Married personnel have been forced to go as far as 65 to 70 
miles to find quarters for their families, and even then much of the 
housing is submarginal. 

As was earlier indicated, the mission of the depot falls into two 
distinct phasese—MDAP (NATO) and USAF. Under the MDAP 
phase, the depot is responsible for giving technical advice and assist- 
ance to both Title I and Title II countries receiving MDAP aid in 
maintenance and supply. 

Survey teams of maintenance and supply experts from the 7300th 
Matériel Control Group have made extensive field trips to all coun- 
tries in the program, giving assistance and advice. In many in- 
stances these teams have come up against organizational characteristics 
of the NATO countries which differ widely from those set up by the 
USAF. Our technical experts have had to introduce planning fac- 
tors which would give these countries a realistic method for deter- 
mining their requirements, both in supply and maintenance. Merely 
to indicate to them that we base a portion of our planning factors 
on personnel, organization, space, and equipment is not enough. We 
too must be realistic and understand the varying staff systems which 
inmany cases are completely unrelated to ours. For example, in one 
country Air Force matériel is completely controlled by the Army, 
whereas another country must deal directly through the Ministry for 
Air. While these differences would not be particularly important 
if only one air force were involved, they are extremely important when 
an over-all logistical procedure must be applied to fit the needs of all. 

The depot will also issue aircraft supplies to the MDAP countries as 
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needed to maintain the aircraft of each country. To monitor this 
task, a Statistical Control unit has been set up at the depot. It will 
keep an accurate record of expenditures for each country to insure 
that they do not overdraw their dollar account with the United States 
as established in the limitations set by Congress. 

In brief, the MDAP system works as follows: 

Each participating country estimates its long-term requirements, 
which are forwarded to the Military Advisory Assistance Group 
(MAAG) stationed at the American Embassy within the country, 
There they are scrutinized for accuracy and degree of urgency, and 
then forwarded to the Joint Military Advisory Assistance Group 
(JMAAG) headquarters in London for approval. If approved they 
are then sent to Air Matériel Command in Dayton, Ohio, for conversion 
into dollar amounts, which must be approved by Congress. Major 
items such as aircraft are shipped directly to the countries, while spares 
are allocated and sent to Chateauroux for distribution as needed, 
Under the USAF portion of the mission, the depot will supply and 
furnish depot maintenance for USAFE aircraft stationed in France. 
When the depot swings into full operation, this will include major 
overhaul of aircraft, engines, and all components. 

Supply for USAFE will consist of not only aircraft spares but all 
logistical supplies, including vehicles, furniture, and the thousands 
of items needed to maintain a present-day air force. It is estimated 
that within a short time, the Chateauroux Air Depot will be handling 
all Air Force property classes. 

To further assist in this program, the Chateauroux Air Depot has 
already been forced to expand with the opening of two subdepots, 
located at Moulins and Bordeaux, France. The Moulins Depot is 
responsible for vehicle maintenance and supply, while the Bordeaux 
organization is a holding and shipping point. 

The depot has solved one big problem for the NATO countries: 
for the first time there is one organization on the continent which 
will handle all supplies for aircraft furnished by the United States 
to the NATO countries, providing one central point where aircraft 
parts can be obtained with a minimum loss of time. Too, with dollar 
credit balances constantly at hand, the countries involved can find 
out in a hurry just how they stand financially in relation to the sup- 
plies that are needed. 

Build-up of the Chateauroux Air Depot is a big step in the right 
direction, inasmuch as here are gathered the best skills and technical 
know-how of the USAF, made readily available to NATO to bring 
the Allied Air Forces, Central Europe, to the peak in efficiency. 


73d Air Depot Wing, Chateauroux Depot 
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More than 228,000 parts, 95,000 feet of wire, and 382 unit assemblies which require 
4,000 drawings for fabrication have gone into this B—50D flight simulator. En- 
gines, wings, control surfaces, and gear are replaced by electronic computers which 
actuate cockpit instruments and pressurize the controls in response to the actions 
of the student or the instructor. Since accidents normally result from no one 
single factor but a combination of factors, simulators are far superior to aircraft as 
training devices. They permit combinations of troubles in engines, propellers, 
airfoils, instruments, electronic systems, radio, and accessories—combinations im- 
possible to practice safely in actual flight. Realism is simulated by engine and cock- 
pit sounds, airflow hiss, tire squeal on landings, propeller reverse, and brake action. 


Flight Simulators 


High-speed fighters and complicated bombers or transports pay rich dividends 
for skilled handling, but they are less forgiving of mistakes than the slower 
World War II aircraft. Aireraft and training costs have mounted so high 
that World War II rates of attrition in training can no longer be afforded. 
Since aircraft have doubled their speed and carry several times the poundage 
of built-in instrumentation that they had in World War IT, it has been obvious 
that a radically new training device would be necessary to perform cheaply 
the job of making the pilot’s reactions instinctive even under such intensified 
conditions. 

The engineers had provided a partial answer in the instrument trainer, 
am electronic device which familiarized trainees with the new controls, gauges, 
and problems of jet aircraft. It was redesigned to duplicate ewactly the 
cockpit of a particular aireraft. Every control, gauge, indicator, and lever 
was exactly where it would be found in the airplane. The only change from 











This interior view of the 
B-50D simulator  shoy; 
the exact duplication of 
the cockpit. Pilot and eo. © 
pilot stations are located a 
the far end to the right 
and left of the center cor. 
ridor. The flight enginee; | 
is stationed on the opposite 
side of the instrument 
panel. Located in the rear 
of the simulator at the 
“trouble console,” the in. 
structor can introduce ap. 
proximately 85 different 
kinds of unusual condi. 
tions, including instrument 
and engine failures, fires, wing icing, propeller and carburetor troubles, control 
locking, and radio disabling. Since over 80 per cent of all simulated troubles are 
related to the engines, the flight engineer gets extensive training. He is able to ana. 
lyze engine problems, since their symptoms are reflected in his instrument readings, 


the real cockpit was the frosted glass in the windows. Next flight charac- 
teristics were added. The result, as embodied in the B-50D simulator and 
simulators received or under construction for the F-86D, F-89C, B-47B, B-36D, 
C-124A, and C-974A, furnishes synthetic fllight from cockpit check-out, through 
ground run-up and cross-country flight under total instrument conditons, to 
a “blind” landing. All instruments and mechanisms respond to the pilot’s 


Tensely watching his instruments, this pilot flies his B—50 simulator on final ap- 
proach. Simulators provide both transition and proficiency training. In the 
former the pilot and crew receive realistic practice in operating a new or different | 
type aircraft—practice which pays dividends in flight safety. Proficiency training 
comprises routine check: ” 
out of personnel and prac: 
tice in nonusual and emer 
gency procedures. This 
phase yields about 85 per 
cent of the simulator’s 
potential saving. A prom- | 
inent airline estimates 
operating cost for a four 
engine simulator on 4 
3,000-hour-per-year sched- 
ule to be $20 an hour, as 
contrasted to $400-$500 
per hour for similar train- 
ing in the aircraft. Pan 
American Airways reports 
that 12.6 hours were for- 
merly required to check 
out a pilot on Constellation 
aircraft, while only 4.02 
hours are needed for pilots 
with simulator experience. 
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} 
y of the r touch exactly as the airplane would respond in actual fight, complete with 
* shows engine noises and vibrations. 
ation of | The fliyht crew's handling of the equipment registers on a control board 
and ¢o. £ situated outside the cockpit. By manipulating the dials on the control board, 
cated at r the instructor can introduce a wide variety of circumstances such as engine | 








ne right failure, fuel system failure, hydraulic system failure, high engine tempera- 

iter cor. ture, and icing conditions, which might be encountered under actual flight 

-ngineer Ff conditions. This makes possible evaluation and comparative estimates of 

DPPosite the skill of flight crews. The instructor can cut off the engines, simulate | 
trument damage to the plane, or duplicate flight in extreme turbulence. If the crew 

the rear #, fails to employ proper corrective measures, the emergency condition will be | 
at the ! aggravated and could lead to a simulated crash. 
the in. | 

luce ap. | 

lifferen } * 
condi. 


The B-47B simulator incorporates all the typical high-speed jet flight features. | 
The two observation seats in the center are used by the flight instructor, who has a ii 
full complement of instruments and duplicate controls. On his left is a flight 
recorder which continually plots the ground position of the aircraft during simu- | 
lated flights and can be reset to allow flights of unlimited distance. On his right | 
two recorders provide range, azimuth, and altitude information for ILS and con- 
trolled approaches and let-downs. Of special significance is the accurate simulation 
of fuel consumption and changing center of gravity. Both systems are controlled 
le by the instructor. Engine starting sequence, take-off (normal and assisted), land- 
ané ing (drag-chute effect), in-flight maneuvers (in-flight refueling, stalls accompanied | 
36D, é . A 

by buffeting, etc.), altitudes, air speeds, control pressures, and noises confront the 
ac: crewmen with amazing similarity to actual flight. Some 65 different flight hazards 


a can be duplicated when the complicated control board is operated by skillful hands. 
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Many variable factors determine the characteristics of flight in a given air- 
craft—aircraft configuration, power setting, airspeed, altitude, outside air 
tenperature, variation in center of gravity with respect to cargo and gasoline 
loading, aircraft gross weight, and attitude of the aircraft with respect to its 
line of flight and with respect to the earth. Each factor and its effect on all 
other factors are continuously evaluated by a series of analogue computers 
which relate the flight characteristics of the simulator to the static and dynamic 
data obtained from the aircraft manufacturer. Each factor’s interactions on 
other factors are expressed by mathematical equations which the computers 
solve. The changes are transmitted to the appropriate instruments or control 
surfaces. 

The greatest value of the flight simulator lies in the saving in lives and 
money which it affords. A recent Air Force study of the training records of 
2,929 pilots showed that of 672 pilots with below-average flight training rec- 
ords, 36 were involved in fatal accidents. Of the 2,257 pilots who had average 
or better-than-average flight training records, only 17 were involved in fatal 
accidents. This is no chance variation. Better training means fewer acci- 
dents. And the simulator offers more hours of more diversified training in a 
shorter space of time than would be possible in the air, with a realism which 
was never approached by more primitive trainers. 

A simulator costs far less to build than its parent airplane. If one simulated 
crash saves one actual airplane, the simulator has more than paid for itself. 
For example, simulators cost from $200,000 to $700,000 each while an airplane 
may vary in cost from half a million to several million dollars. The larger and 
more complez the aircraft, the greater is the saving per simulator. 

Transition training alone would be sufficient to justify the initial cost. Not 
dependent on the weather, the machine can operate 18 hours a day every day 
of the week. Air Force statistics for the first 3 months the B-50D simulator 
was in use showed operating costs of the training device to be $68 per hour, in- 
cluding depreciation, maintenance, personnel, replacement parts, and electrical 
power, but excluding real estate. Similar cost of operating one B-—50 aircraft 
was calculated to be $423 per hour. 

Crews who take a course on the simulator are trained, coordinated, and 
familiar with the equipment when transition training is initiated on the air- 
craft itself. This lessens danger to the aircraft from crew mistakes. One 
B-50 crew, flying at 18,000 feet under icing conditions with turbosurge on two 
engines, reported they would have lost control of the aircraft except for the 
simulator training which had prepared them for this very situation. Another 
crew, in an identical emergency, reportcd that simulator training was respon- 
sible for safe completion of the flight. 

Greatest of all the savings and the most immeasurable in dollars is the more 
thorough training made possible by the simulators. Not only does the increased 
crew efficiency make loss of life and property less likely but it raises the pro- 
portion of successful missions. Constant repetition, constant surveillance of 
the instruments, repeated handling of the controls during simulated normal 
flight, and repeated experience with emergency conditions provide the best 
known method of developing efficient crewmen, Because the cockpit duplicates 
the cockpit of the particular airplane, the training is as realistic as it would 
be in the airplane itself. Crewmen also can log as much air time in a simulator 
in a week as they could in the airplane ina month. In an airplane, only one 
flight a day might be feasible, but in the simulator, crewmen can go through 
starting procedures, take-off, flying, and landing time after time. A day or 
two of this tupe of training should familiarize the pilot, copilot, and flight engi- 
neer with all phases of normal flight and make their motions automatic. 
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The F-86D simulator is the 
first all-weather jet fighter 
simulator delivered to the Air 
Force. Duplicating every 
conceivable flight condition, it 
is also the first simulator to 
combine the simulation of 
two aircraft, the F-86D and 
an approaching enemy air- 
craft which the pilot is re- 
quired to attack. This simu- 
lator requires two instructors, 
one for flight performance 
(shown at top of photo) and 
the other for radar operations 
and contro! of the simulated 
enemy aircraft or target 
(shown at bottom). Weigh- 
ing 35,000 pounds, _ the 
simulator contains over 
100,000 parts, including 
1,152 electronic tubes and 
more than 60 miles of wire. 


Flight safety experts stress the importance of prompt emergency action. 
The first 10 seconds, they believe, usually determine whether a plane survives 
or crashes. If a crewman has been drilled to recognize and analyze a trouble 
symptom as soon as it develops and if he takes action to correct the condition 
within the first 10 seconds, he has the best chance of survival. But if he has 
to experiment, the condition may be too far developed by the time he discovers 
its cause. To make reactions in emergencies automatic, the instructor intro- 
duces various hazards into simulator flights. These might be engine failures, 
turbulence, fires, fuel-line failures, hot tail pipes, or a combination of any of 
them. All would be reflected on the instruments of the simulator just as they 
would be in the airplane. In actual flight the instructor would have to 
straighten out the trouble—if he could—in order to save lives and property 
damage. But in a simulator the trouble can continue to its logical conclusion. 
Crew members have to work out the problem themselves. If they fail and the 
“plane” crashes, no one is hurt. The conditions are repeated and the crew try 
again until they find themselves reacting automatically to any situation. This 
training would be impossible in an airplane. Some conditions a pilot or flight 
engineer might encounter only once in a lifetime of flying. By experiencing 
them time and again in a simulator, he is ready for them. 

Simulators, the Air Force has found, provide training with realism, safety, 
economy, thoroughness, and rapidity. [Hq. Air Matériel Command.] 














... Air Force Review 


Economy in the Air Force 


For the past two years there has been a crescendo of demands for greater econ- 
omy in the armed forces. A multitude of charges of misuse of money, matériel, 
and manpower has been flung at the three services. Many of the charges have 
been exaggerated or have resulted from misinformation ; others have been perti- 
nent and accurate. The services have never contended that a certain amount of 
waste and extravagance did not exist in their operations, nor that their proce- 
dures could not be revised in the interest of efficiency. They have poin‘ed out 
that many of the specific instances discovered were natural, if regrettable, by- 
products of hasty expansion, of hurried rescheduling of production and procure- 
ment schedules, of facilities which were inadequate for sudden influxes of man- 
power. The point they were making was in the nature of explanation rather than 
excuse, but it has not stilled criticism. Indeed doubt has arisen in some quarters 
that the services are capable of cleaning their own houses. It has been sald 
that there exists in what is loosely termed the “military mind” such a cavalier 
attitude toward the public purse that the military are incapable of becoming 
economy minded. 

Although such charges have arisen in every period of large-scale military ex- 
pansion in our history, the peculiar circumstances of today’s situation make 
economy and efficiency of operatior more vital than ever before. For one 
thing, we must supply half the word with weapons of defense. The cost of 
these weapons has gone up tremendously since the Second World War. And we 
must arm against a threat of uncertain proportions, sustain our defensive readi- 
ness for an indefinite number of years, while at the same time providing for a 
high level of civilian production and exercising great care not to wreck our 
national financial structure by inflationary spending. 

As the most costly member of the military establishment—spending 24 cents 
out of every American tax dollar—the Air Force has been subjected to consider- 
able criticism for waste and inefficiency. As a young service, born in an era of 
scientific management procedures, the Air Force has always taken advantage of 
the latest business methods and is proud of its economical management. — Its first 
Secretary, Stuart Symington, had been a business leader and applied modern 
business methods in setting up the management system. The first military 
comptroller system, inaugurated by the Air Force in 1946, supervises all Air 
Force fiscal matters, and has introduced a cost accounting system. The Air 
Force procurement system, largest in the world, was created by the former 
president of Sears Roebuck, Arthur Barrow. 

Since 1949 a part of the effectiveness rating for every officer has been his record 
on the economical use of resources. Both in-service schools and selected uni- 
versities offer courses to Air Force officers in advanced management. The In- 
centive Award System has effected large savings throughout the Air Force by 
providing a cash incentive to civilian workers who suggest economies and time- 
savers in their work. A similar system of awards has been urged for airmen and 
junior officers. 

The Air Force has always been economy conscious and freely admits there is 
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still room for improvement, In response to recent criticism, therefore, the Air 
Force has launched a series of intensified programs to make every officer and 
airman aware of the cost value of the operations for which he is responsible or in 
which he works. In addition Headquarters USAF and the headquarters of all 
major air commands are studying command and organizational structures, tables 
of organization and allowances, ete., in an effort to consolidate and modernize 
the Air Force establishment. A criterion has been set in working toward the 
goal of a 143-group Air Force, This 50 per cent expansion in combat strength 
must be achieved with only a 18 per cent increase in military personnel and a 
30 per cent increase in civilian strength, or a total increase in strength of approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. To gain an idea of the Air Force answer to this challenge, 
let us examine the program for economy in the Air Force as a whole, and then 
take the specific programs formulated by a major command in each of the three 
basic categories of Air Force activity—primary mission, support, and indirect 
support. 

There is no one over-all integrated Air Force economy program operating under 
centralized direction, nor is such a program contemplated. Not only would it 
require additional manpower to set up such a staff agency, but its responsibility 
would cut across numerous areas already being efficiently handled by other staff 
agencies and commands. Instead the approach has been one of intensive indoc- 
trination of all Air Force personnel in the necessity for economizing. All the 
normal public relations channels, both external and internal, have been used 
extensively to point out the importance of the program. Conferences have been 
held at all levels to instruct Commanders and supervisors of specific ways in 
which they can economize in their organization, It has been stressed that while 
large Air Force units must save where they can on their budgets, supplies, and 
manpower, it is equally important that the innumerable small leaks be plugged 
in the lower echelons. 

Perhaps the largest single economy which the Air Force could make has already 
been made on the policy level. Faced with the tremendous cost of modern air- 
power and with the vital urgency of building up an Air Force capable of absorb- 
ing and retaliating against any surprise air attack by an enemy, the Air Staff 
took a calculated gamble. They reasoned that while the air war might not be 
won in the first month or two of total war, it could certainly be lost within that 
time. The goal of the build-up of the Air Force was set at 126 first-line groups and 
17 troop carrier groups with little provision for reserves normally considered 
essential for sustained combat operations. The decision represents a saving of 
billions of dollars and hundreds of thousands of men. 

The bulk of the intensified economy program in the Air Force is being handled 
through the Management Improvement Program. As formalized by Air Force 
Regulation 150-7, dated 1 February 1952, management is defined in its broadest 
interpretation and is considered to be synonymous with command. Although the 
policy and program will be originated and monitored by the Director of Manpower 
and Organization, under the Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, Headquarters 
USAF, actual implementation will be the responsibility of the command line. 

The primary objective of the Management Improvement Program is to achieve 
maximum operational efficiency through the best possible use of resources. Mod- 
ern management practices and procedures will be applied at every echelon of 
command, in every work situation, to guarantee that funds, matériel, manpower, 
space, and time are being used most efficiently. This will entail a constant ref- 
erence of programs to the primary mission, of objectives to the program, and of 
individual jobs to the objective, so that there will be a proper balance of resources 
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between the primary mission and direct and indirect support functions, and pe. 
tween manpower and other resources. Work assigned to an individual must 
be commensurate with ability and position, and must be regulated under the most 
effective supervisor-worker ratio. The program is intended to point out “soft” 
areas where improvement is needed and to provide remedial measures. Through 
incentive awards and other techniques it is to encourage the widest participation 
in management improvement. And finally, it will provide a system of reporting 
which will reveal to all echelons of command what improvements have been made 
or are projected, so that these improvements may be quickly disseminated 
throughout the Air Force. 

At the Air Force level, the Air Force Management Committee, composed of 
representatives from the Deputy Chiefs of Staff of Comptroller, Development, 
Matériel, Operations, and Personnel, and the Air Adjutant General, the Inspector 
General, and the Surgeon General, meet periodically to discuss the management 
programs, study the problems involved, and analyze progress. In addition all 
major commands and other commands reporting directly to Headquarters USAF 
have been ordered to install management improvement programs within each 
command. 

The tools which the Management Improvement Program employs are divided 
roughly into two categories—those used in spotting managerial weaknesses and 
inefficiencies, and those used in correcting and monitoring them in the future. 
Means of analysis are furnished by surveys of management practices and _ pro- 
cedures, of manpower and equipment utilization, of organization, of methods, 
and of layout; by work measurement studies, by cost analysis; by program 
analysis; and by recurring and special investigations. Once deficiencies have 
been located, recommendations are drawn up for necessary changes. Such 
recommendations may include the establishment of required controls and better 
standards, the standardization of the best practices and procedures, work sim- 
plification, the reduction of effort in the least productive activities, and the 
elimination of nonessentials. Corollary to any improvements is the necessity 
for direct, positive executive action based on sound decisions, continuing indoce- 
trination of commanders and supervisors at all levels in the principles of good 
management, and the widest possible participation in the Incentives Award 
Program. 

A further program for commanders has been suggested by the Chief of Staff: 
a critical analysis and reduction in size of headquarters staffs, elimination of 
duplicated positions at many echelons of command, elimination of specialized 
officer positions where functions can be performed as additional duty, and a re- 
examination of regulations for restrictive, redundant, or obsolete administrative 
practices. 

When any one of these programs can effect a saving throughout the structure 
of the Air Force, the saving is considerable even though the change itself be 
small. For example, if one-half of one per cent of the personnel currently in 
direct or indirect support functions throughout the Air Force could be shifted to 
the primary missicn, this would mean a saving of 6,000 manpower spaces, repre- 
senting approximately 24 million salary dollars. Or to take an example already 
in effect, about 2 years ago Air Matériel Command decided it was feasible to do 
limited jet engine top overhaul—engine check and replacement of worn parts 
but short of complete disassembly—in air base shops. With a modest invest- 
ment in tools, engines serviced at an operating base could be kept in service 
more hours, and the expensive process of shipping engines to an air depot was 
eliminated except when an infrequent complete overhaul was needed. A year 
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later a joint Headquarters-USAF-Air Matériel Command study found this new 
program had considerably lengthened the time between complete overhauls and 
offered a significant reduction in the requirement for spare engines. Other 
streamlining actions included a reduction in pipeline time by aggressive police 
action of transportation delays, improved shop mechanization and organiza- 
tion to speed up overhaul time, halving authorized depot and air base stock 
levels, accelerating those improvements in engine structure which resulted in 
longer engine life, intensifying runway clean-up to keep bolts, nuts, and small 
scrap from being sucked into jet engines, and improvement of pilot and crew 
operating techniques. As a result of these programs, a $700,000,000 reduction 
in spare engine procurement was effected in fiscal year 1951. The program 
reached full effectiveness in fiscal year 1952, saving $800,000,000. This 2-year 
total saving of $1.5 billion eliminated the need for a supplemental budget in 
fiscal year 1952. The continuing reduction is reflected in the lower estimate for 
spare engine procurement in the 1953 budget. Other important savings are not 
reflected in these figures. An engine factory which the Air Force planned tu 
construct and equip at a cost of $140,000,000 was canceled and its production 
program consolidated with that in an existing plant at a net saving of approxi- 
mately $65,000,000. Also not included as savings is the cost of the materials 
involved, the saving of scarce metals, and the reduced demand on the nation’s 
skilled manpower pool. 

Let us examine two of the systems used by the Management Improvement 
Program to determine the efficiency of an Air Force organization. The sys- 
tem of Cost Control has been in effect since 1947, operating under the Comp- 
troller’s office. It makes the military manager aware of the total cost in 
dollars of all his unit activities, a figure which previously, because of central 
procurement of most supplies and centralized pay disbursement, had not 
been available to him. Under this system all equipment and supply items and all 
personnel expenses are charged to a functional area, such as a motor pool, 
a base hospital, food service, supply control, or supply warehousing. By com- 
paring these figures for a number of Air Force bases, a cost standard is 
developed for each of these functional areas. This furnishes the manager 
with a realistic dollar yardstick by which to measure the dollar efficiency of 
his unit. With this system the cost per person of base maintenance and supply 
functions has been reduced by 3 per cent—and this in a year when civilian pay 
was increased 10 per cent. Beginning with fiscal year 1952, a modification of cost 
reporting is being tried in the Appropriations and Expense Accounting System. 
Designed to tie the cost system into the budget so that a more realistic budget 
‘an be prepared and justified, its chief new features include division of funds 
into locally funded and nonlocally funded categories, and it costs military per- 
sonnel according to the functions at which they work rather than to the one 
function to which they were—often only nominally—uassigned. It is, in short, 
a closer approach to an actual accounting system than was the previous expense- 
reporting system. 

A cross check on production efficiency is afforded the military manager by 
the Work Measurement System. This system sets an incentive standard for a 
given work program on the basis of average Air Force production in that kind of 
work with a certain number of personnel. This standard applied on a program 
level—roughly equivalent to a squadron—breaks down into functions and 
further subdivides into activities, and activities into operations. Consider 
Air Installations as a program, for example. Its functions would include Main- 
tenance and Repair, Fire Protection, and Sanitation. Under Maintenance and 
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Repair activities include Electric Shop, Field Lighting, Painting, Carpenter Shop, 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration, and Plumbing. The Electric Shop has such 


operations as Motor Servicing, Motor Rewinding, Interior Wiring, Exterior Wir. | 


ing, and Underground Wiring. Each supervisor reports on the total number of 


man-hours available each day in his activity, the number of each kind of work unit’ 


produced and the time taken for each unit, and the number of man-hours used in 
unmeasured work—jobs which are out of the assigned province of the activity, 
This intensive reporting usually lasts only 2 weeks. An average or tentative 
standard is then derived from the peak workload and the middle rate. Thig 
becomes the incentive standard, against which the future work of the activity 
will be measured. Further reporting includes only a monthly accounting of 
total man-hours available and number of work units produced. The various 
activity reports are summarized monthly in squadron headquarters. In this 
way the effectiveness rate can be watched from month to month. This sys- 
tem not only enables supervisors and commanders all along the line to see 
factual evidence of the efficiency of their sections, but it eliminates the former 
time lag when a recommendation for change had to go to the top and come back 
down before something could be done about it. Now the remarks are studied 
at each level as the report goes forward, and action is taken at the appropriate 
level. At higher levels these reports will be processed through statistical 
services of the Tables of Distribution Mechanization Program. 

The Work Measurement System plans ‘ultimately to align itself with the 
cost accounting system so that the same account groupings, as applied to tables 
of organization and distribution, are used in both systems. When this has been 
dene, the Air Force can take a statement of workload, compute manpower re- 
quirements, figure its cost, and arrive at a performance budget of the type used 
in many major American industries. Another advantage of the Work Measure- 
ment System is that with this sound yardstick derived from field experience, 
sound tables of distribution can be drawn up. These in turn become the basis 
of sound planning tables. Electric computers can be used for the preparation 
of programs and budget, reducing to a matter of days the time required to 
prepare these documents. 

Although the Management Improvement Program has yet to be developed to 
its full size and effectiveness, its future usefulness is indicated by the fiscal 
year 1951 saving of an estimated $27,380,000 through management improvement. 

As a part of the general review of equipment tables, the Survey Panel of the 
Air Force Equipment Review Board completed an extensive survey of tactical 
combat units in the Far East Air Force in June 1951. The Panel reduced or 
deleted 2,200 combat equipment items and substituted 700 which cost less but 
actually increased the capability of tactical units. The 1,500 deleted items 
ranged from hand wrenches to rock crushers and represent a net saving of 
approximately $94,000,000. 

Corollary Air Force economy programs are in reality intensifications of the 
normal activities of various staff agencies. Since 1948 the Comptroller has in- 
troduced selective auditing, world-wide statistical reporting, revision of the 
military pay system, simplification of the budget structure, an integrated account- 
ing system, and a guide to management analysis. Within its own activities, the 
Comptroller has effected such economies as the $3,000,000 saved in cash discounts 
in 1951 through the prompt payment of commercial bills. Improved procedures 
and management techniques in the Air Force Finance Center, Denver, Colo., have 
reduced manpower requirements by 300 spaces. 

Also indispensable to good management in the Air Force is the Inspector 
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used Proof that the Air Force economy drive is world-wide is found in FEAMCOM’s 
sure- » massive “Operation Roll-up,” an extensive billion-dollar program to reclaim damaged 
ence, World War II equipment from all over the Pacific theater. Aircraft parts are re- 
basis covered from all areas and shipped to Japan, where FEAMCOM, as shown above, 
ation inspects, sorts, and repairs or salvages them. The reclaimed parts, treated and 
“1 to packed to prevent corrosion, are stored for future supply requirements in Korea. 























pd to 
fiscal “* General. Operating at all levels of command, inspection teams spot weaknesses 
nent, and waste and fix responsibility for correction of deficiencies. The Surgeon 
f the General is currently engaged in an intensive survey aimed at reducing adminis- 
‘tical trative routine for Air Force doctors, providing more compact organizational 
dor structures, and improving the efficiency of air evacuation. 

; but Through all current and proposed programs, the Air Force is tightening its 
tems organization, improving its procedures and techniques, and eliminating guess- 
i of @y work and approximations from planning, budgeting, and management of per- 
sonnel and matériel. Even more promising are the successes achieved by in- 


f the dividual commands and the individual response to the Employee Suggestion 
iS in- Program, which in the first half of fiscal year 1953 will save the Air Force an 
>the “y* = estimated $2,313,784. 

ount- The major commands are an important link in the chain of command which 
, the puts teeth into the Air Force economy program. Much of the planning, con- 
yunts «=A, stracting, and monitoring of the program is done at this level. From here must 
lures come the steady pressure and emphasis necessary to achieve and maintain per- 
have sonnel vigilance and the technical information and perspective needed at the 


lower operating levels. 
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Air Matériel Command must purchase all Air Force equipment and 
supplies, must maintain depots which distribute these supplies, and 
must furnish overhaul maintenance on aircraft equipment. 
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Because AMC has grown up in constant contact with modern big business and 
because many of the leaders who developed the Air Force logistical system were 
themselves businessmen, AMC has always been efficiency and economy conscious. 
Karly in 1949 a broad management engineering program wus inaugurated in the 
supply division to standardize organization, evaluate operations, and streamline 
administrative functions. Thanks largely to this head start, the Korean war and 
the build-up of the Air Force to 90 groups found AMC functioning at a new high in 
efficiency. In the 12 months ending 30 November 1951, the supply division proce 
essed 34,849,197 line items as against 27,674,516 in the same period in 1950—a 
25.9 per cent increase. Tonnage handled in the same period increased 46.3 per 
cent, from 3,647,334 tons to 5,337,662. The division now handles 0.084 tons of 
supplies per man-hour, compared with 0.074 before the Korean war. These 
figures are especially significant because they largely represent finished products, 
indicating that the other phases of AMC were keeping up with the accelerated 
pace, 

Other improvements attributable to management engineering include the use 
of modern assembly line principles and work simplification. In the Wilkins Air 
Force Specialized Depot at Shelby, Ohio, a system of conveyors and a pneumatic 
tube system have reduced the cycle of processing shipments and receipts from a 
week to 24 hours. With the conveyor, the depot shipped 60,000 uniferms—2T car- 
loads—in 2 days; without it, the job would have taken a week. With the con- 
veyor, the depot shipped 55,000 line items in 28,000 man-hours. Without it, only 
38,000 line items had been shipped in 52,000 man-hours. <A detailed analysis of 
local purchases within AMC supply depots suggested a series of work simplifica- 
tions which save 47,000 man-hours—the equivalent of $75,000—-each year. 

Reclamation is playing an in‘reasingly important part in cutting the costs of 
supply. Approximately 1,000,000 gallons of used aircraft engine oil were 
re-refined and re-used in fiscal year 1951, at a saving of $196,800 over the cost 
of the same amount of new oil and with no loss in lubricating quality. The pro- 
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ovam is now being expanded to include re-refining of oil used in ground equip- 
bal 


ment. Some 151400 square yards of nylon were recovered from unserviceable 
personne! parachutes, reducing the Air lorce’s nylon bill by about $77,000. 
Some of the fabric is used to make scarves, bags for silica gel, and pressing 
cloths. More than 50,000 overage personnel parachutes are being converted 
into small cargo parachutes. New cargo parachutes would cost $62.96 each, 
put conversion cost is only $10 each, an eventual saving of $2,600,000 when the 
program is completed. Another 1,000 over-age parachutes are used each month 
in Air Force survival training. Silver is being salvaged from condemned water 
desalting kits. Thus, five old kits pay for one new one, with a total saving to 
date of $33,600. The scrap-metal drive has been intensified within the Air 
Force in the last year. In October 1951, the Air Force serap sales in the Zone of 
Interior alone totaled 2,446 short tons and netted the Air Force $122,454. Of 
the annual USAF requirement of 6,000,000 pounds of silica gel, an anticorrosive 
used in packaging to protect supplies from tropic, arctic, or marine exposure, 
AMC now reactivates about 3,900,000 pounds, saving 45 per cent of normal 
purchase price, or $698,000 per year. In addition more than 1,000,000 pounds of 
searce sulphuric acid, an important component in silica gel manufacture, are 
saved by the reduction in the number of pounds of new silica gel which must 
be produced. And the same silica gel can be reclaimed as many as nine times. 

Another large money-and-time saver in AMC is the Production and Resources 
Division, which works with industry to solve Air Force production problems, 
In 1951 this division dispensed critically needed machine tools and production 
equipment to industries working on defense contracts. These tools, drawn 
from government stocks stored since the Second World War, would cost 
$2,000,000,000 to replace at present prices. Not only was this a tremendous 
saving in money, but in time. When the Spencer Lycoming Co., a subs’ diary 
of the AFCO Corp., expanded its plant facilities to handle more airplane engine 
production, it was able to draw on the Air Force’s machine tool reserve and go 
into production in 9 months instead of the 5 years it would have taken to get 
all new tools. When the Pryor Manufacturing Co., of Mansfield, Ohio, was 
awarded a subcontract to produce airplane wheels and brakes for the B-47, 
Air Force reserve tools enabled the company to deliver the first wheel only 6 
months and 7 days after the contract was let. The Production and Resources 
Division also monitored a program through which worn-out or outmoded Air 
Force welding machines were rebuilt. On the 295 rebuilt welding machines 
the Air Force saved $1,310,896 over the cost of new machines. Worn parts dis- 
carded during rebuilding are salvaged for their metallic content. 

Working closely with the aircraft industry, the division was able to cut the 
use of critical materials in jet engines by 70 per cent in fiscal year 1951. Another 
project resulted in the substitution of lighter weight magnesium for aluminum 
in howitzer drop platforms. Not only was a noncritical metal substituted for 
a critical one, but manufacturing man-hours were halved since magnesium could 
be cast rather than extruded. 

Another big money-saver from this division was the Air Force Optical Tooling 
Program. In aiding the aircraft industry to introduce and develop optical 
techniques which improve the accuracy of tools, AMC has made aircraft pro- 
duction easier and more flexible, and has improved field servicing. The system 
heant a 25 to 30-per cent reduction in the time required for tooling and has 
reduced tool fabrication costs by as much as 40 per cent. 

All of these programs and others, such as the suggestion and awards program— 
which saved an estimated $3,838,500 in the calendar year 1951—and cost reduc- 
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tion programs at the various AMC installations, are in full effect. In recent 
months they have been augmented by AMC’s Management Improvement-Cost Re- 
duction Program, monitored by the command comptroller. Parts of this program 
have been in operation for some time and have already been discussed. It hag 
two main purposes: (1) “to make constructive economy so instinctive with all 
civilian and military personnel at all working levels that savings in money, 
manpower, and matériel can be effected on a scale ensuring the delivery of 
‘More Air Force Per Dollar’,’ and (2) “to provide every possible assistance to 
industry (Air Force contractors and subcontractors) in accomplishing the 
same end.” 

The fundamentals involved in an economy program were thoroughly examined 
by a planning committee at AMC headquarters. Among other things they found 
certain stumbling blocks to widespread improvement in economy. Poor com- 
munication results in the loss of intent and accuracy of directives as they filter 
down from the commanding general to the supervisor at unit and section levels, 
This loss occurs in the intermediate management levels, where directives fre- 
quently are not thoroughly circulated, are quietly ignored, or are misinterpreted, 
A proposal to remedy this situation in the case of the economy program requires 
the commander of each AMC installation to speak to his management personnel on 
this level on the importance and the personal application of the economy pro- 
gram. Another block is misemphasis in applying the economy program. For 
example there is the human tendency to present exaggerated, unrealistic dollar- 
and-cents savings purely for reporting purposes. Too much time is spent search- 
ing for economies to report rather than actually planning and effecting new 
economies. Traditions in procurement, supply, and maintenance are also a 
block. Too often these are uncritically accepted and defended. Techniques, 
methodology, and directives must be reviewed for obsolescence, and each worker 
must be encouraged to stand off and take a critical look at what he is doing and 
the way he is doing it. The problem of job protection frequently arises. An 
enterprising manager may reduce his requirements for manpower and _ other 
resources only to find that he has thereby downgraded his own position. The 
mere recognition of such obstacles by no means indicates that they are conquered, 
but it does mean that the program has been planned with a full awareness of 
them, and those which cannot be hurdled must be gone around. 

Let us review some of the plans for the fiscal year 1953 program. Last year the 
management engineering subdivision embarked on a massive Command-wide 
management audit. All command personnel were requested to report on their 
jobs, giving a breakdown, usually over the period of a week, of time spent in per- 
forming various tasks. Although the reports were burdensome to the personnel 
and almost overwhelmed the analysis staff at headquarters, the scope of the pro- 
gram has given both headquarters and field commanders a more complete picture 
of job requirements in their respective commands. The program for fiscal year 
1953 will decentralize the supervision of the management improvement program. 
Commanders are being asked to initiate their own projects in areas where problems 
in effective use of resources or a lag in production is apparent. 

All this is in keeping with the idea that once intermediate management has 
been alerted to the necessity for good management and cost-consciousness, the 
best results will come from the people on the spot. 

This same philosophy is behind the large-scale decentralization of the procure 
ment and reporting sections of AMC headquarters. By the end of 1952 some 2,000 
headquarters personnel will have been moved to AMC field installations at the 
rate of 250 per week. It is expected that their presence at the point of purchase 
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or shipment of supply stocks will remedy many of the discrepancies in reporting 
stock levels, in relieving shortages, and in processing Unsatisfactory Reports. 
Although the cash value of this decentralization move will be difficult to pin 
down, improvements in accuracy of reporting, in equalization of supply levels, in 
speeding up procurement, as well as reducing such overhead expenses as travel 
time, should be of solid value to the Air Force. 

A phase of the program which is assuming more and more importance is the 
work with civilian contractors and subcontractors to encourage them to make 
the most effective use of their resources and to reduce construction Costs on 
Air Force materiel. This is in no sense a program of Compulsion, but rather 
of mutual striving toward the joint goal of “More Air Force Per Dollar.” And 
it is likely that as time goes on the companies most effective in pushing better 
management and cost reduction will find they can submit lower bids to the Air 
Force, and this in turn might possibly mean more contracts for the firm. 
Already AMC has evaluated some 82 reports on the results of the campaign 
within the aircraft industry. These reports are sent back to the companies with 
AMC suggestions and cominents. At the same time the companies are encour- 
aged to recommend improvements in AMC’s procurement methods. Anything 
which will produce a better product in a shorter length of time and at a lower 
cost is the concern of this program. 

The Air Materiel Command Management-Improvement Cost-Reduction Pro- 
gram is designed as a long-range proposition. It realizes that the crux of the 
program is how completely the middle and lower echelons of AMC personnel 
accept and support the principles of better nanagement and cost reduction. To 
be truly effective, these principles must become a part of the individual thinking 
habit and must always combat the tendency to do things the old way simply 
because it is traditional. Moreover, AMC is aware that industry itself will 
play a vital role in achieving “More Air Force Per Dollar.” 


Air Training Command 
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ae ae 


at oe mission 

Air Training Command must train all incoming Air Force personnel, 
operate flying training from basic flight training until the crews are 
combat ready, and must provide technical training. 


how big is it? 
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Just as procurement, supply, and maintenance are the major activities of the 
Air Matériel Command, so the training of Air Force personnel from the time 
they enter the Air Force until they are assigned to their fist permanent sta- 
tion, or, in the case of air crews, until they are pronounced combat-ready, is the 
concern of the Air Training Command (ATRC). 

In initiating an economy program which will take into account the special 
problems of the command, ATRC has established Management-Improvement 
Committees at command headquarters and at the headquarters of each of its 
three air forces. These committees represent all major staff agencies, and 
supervise the five general areas into which the command Management-Improve- 
ment Program is divided: (1) projects for improvement in selected management 
improvement problem areas; (2) management engineering service; (8) training 
in management fundamentals and mechanics; (4) recognition of and awards 
to persons responsible for outstanding improvements in management mechanics; 
(5) command-wide dissemination of information about improvements developed 
at one installation which are of command or Air Force-wide value. Special 
problem-area projects can be represented by the Project New Look, which is 
studying means to improve food service. Its goal is to install better manage- 
ment practices rather than to solve all messing problems by constantly increas- 
ing the number of KP’s. Results are already accruing, both in efficiercy of 
operation and in improved quality of service. 

Management engineering is still limited in its operations because of the short- 
age of trained personnel, but already it has more than demonstrated its value. 
As a result of one management engineering study made at Ellington Air Force 
Base, the total number of authorized personnel in the 3606th Maintenance Squad- 
ron was reduced by 7 spaces. This decision was based on an analysis of the 
workload, and was done at a time when assigned aircraft, the number of which 
is also based on workload, were increased from 91 to 95. This reduction repre- 
sents a saving of $149,712 per year. Here, as elsewhere, the management en- 
gineers do not implement any changes. They merely act as staff consultants 
to the commander or supervisor of the function they are analysing, and present 
their recommendations to him. The experience of the present management en- 
gineering personnel will be made available to many management supervisors 
through the workshops which have been scheduled for this fall to give manage- 
ment supervisors first-hand knowledge of management engineering techniques. 
The command has recommended to Headquarters USAF that a school for man- 
agement supervisors be established. Another series of workshops in management 
instruction has been conducted this summer at Lackland AFB. These three 
workshops have trained a total of 75 management instructors, and their job 
will be to teach modern management practices to middle-bracket supervisors at 
air base level, thus supplementing the USAF senior-bracket Manpower Manage- 
ment Course offered at George Washington University. It is hoped that this 
instruction on the air-base level will greatly broaden the participation in the 
economy program and will augment the stream of small economies such as the 
ones reported last year by the Flying Training Air Foree, when 7 air bases re- 
ported 29 adopted changes in such diversified activities as personnel, training, 
distribution, maintenance, facilities, and administrative services, reflecting a 
total saving of $279,361 per year. 

With selection, training, and use of personnel the main concerns of ATRC, two 
other phases of their economy program show how the command is working on its 
own unique problem. Conservation of military manpower, an important phase 
of the Air Force economy program, is being explored in the Lackland Feasibility 
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Test. This is an experiment to determine the extent to which WAF and civilians 
can replace male AF personnel on ZI bases so that these men can be reassigned. 
the test is working well and nay be extended to other bases. The use of civilian 
contract schools for instruction in basic flying is an example of the same con- 
servation of military manpower. And the improved stanine tests now given to 
applicants for flying training, which are expected to reduce the pilot-training 
elimination rate from 43 per cent to 29 per cent, should result in a large saving 
in administrative effort and manpower. 

The most recent phase of the ATRC program is perhaps the most unique. 
Feeling that any economy program is effective only in proportion to how many 
people actually participate in it, ATRC began on 1 July an intensive, command- 
wide publicity campaign with the announced goal of making every person in the 
command economy and cost conscious. The campaign uses the most modern conm- 
mercial advertising techniques in an effort to impress not only permanent party 
personnel but the thousands of airmen and cadets in the training pipeline, so 
that they will carry cost-consciousness with them when they go out to other 
commands. The visual trade-mark of the campaign is a perky Scotch relative 
of the ATRC symbol, “Torchy.” He utters slogans on economy from colored 
posters on all squadron bulletin boards, from placards above light switches and 
water faucets, from tags on the end of electric light pull-cords, from desk name- 
plates, and from a round stamp placed on all correspondence within the com- 
mand. He is quoted on billboards placed on ATRC flight lines and on singing 
“commercials” broadcast over base radio stations and public address systems. 
Cadet marching songs have been fitted out with verses urging economy. Most 
of this massive publicity campaign has been prepared with surplus or scrap 
materials and with volunteer labor, so that the total cost of the program has been 
negligible. The program must of course be continued for some time, both be- 
cause of the nature of its “selling” job and because of the constant large turn- 
over Within the student personnel. But this very turn-over means that within 
arelatively Short time a significant percentage of the personnel within the Air 
Force will have been exposed to this intensive indoctrination on the necessity for 
economy in the Air Force. 


Air Defense Command 
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mission 
Air Defense Command must detect, identify, intercept, and destroy 
hostile aircraft near or within our borders; provide the air warning 
system; and support the Civil Ground Observer Corps. 


how big is it? 
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The youngest of the three major “fighting” commands in the Air Force, born of 
an aerial threat to our homeland which has only become of first importance in the 
last 5 years, ADC has from its inception been accustomed to austerity. Faced 
with its tremendous responsibility of protecting most of the North American cop. 
tinent from air attack, it has had to stretch its manpower, money, and matériel to 
the utmost. Consequently, economy has from the beginning been a part of its 
organization and operation, and as the command gains experience it continues to 
shuffle its resources to provide more effective defense. The most single important 
economy effected in ADC has been an outgrowth of this principle. Because of the 
critical importance of scrambling all available interceptors as soon as possible 
after an alert has been sounded, only one or two fighter-interceptor squadrons 
can be based on one airfield. A study revealed that the establishment of an air 
base wing headquarters to support and administer this size organization consti- 
tuted needless overhead. So the number of air-base wings has been reduced from 
13 to 8. Not only has this consolidation eliminated hundreds of officer and air. 
man spaces, with a saving estimated at over $1,000,000 per year, but the elimina- 
tion of one intermediate headquarters between the group and division level hag 
increased the efficiency and capability of ADC. The 31st Air Division has re- 
cently completed a test in which all subordinate units reported directly to divi- 
sion headquarters. Although many disadvantages were noted, the results have 
been favorable. A modification of this organizational system may produce a 
helpful reorientation of manpower in ADC, 

A more recent move to tie the Management Improvement program to the pri- 
mary mission of the command has come with the establishment of the Combat 
Readiness Report. This report computes the kill effectiveness of ADC, which is 
considered the desired end product of the command just as profits are the desired 
end product of a civilian corporation. On the basis of this report, ADC head- 
quarters determines what can be done to raise this effectiveness. If the units 
available to ADC in a certain area are operating at maximum efficiency with the 
equipment they have, the command then has the choice of spending its money 
for more aircraft, more Aircraft Control and Warning equipment, etc., or, if 
necessary, of stripping the defenses in a less important area to bolster those 
around critical targets. With the Combat Readiness Report as a basis for proper 
distribution of funds between the primary mission and the support functions, 
ADC headquarters, like the directors of a corporation, can work back along the 
chain and find the weak spots. This is where kill effectiveness relates to man- 
agement improvement, for it is on these weak areas that the management experts 
must go to work and strengthen the weak link in the chain. Rather than pro- 
ducing random efficiencies and economies, the program will help where help is 
most vital to the command’s primary mission. 

One point of attack of Management Improvement in the last year has been an 
attempt to curtail or eliminate less essential functions. As a result of this 
analysis, some 30 medical spaces will be eliminated from staffs at Air Defense 
Force level, at a savings of $120,000 a year. Other studies to curtail or eliminate 
certain activities include: Air Inspection, Ground Safety, Flying Safety, Special 
Services, Personal Affairs, Information and Education, Historical Services, Air 
Police, and Motor Vehicle Utilization. One announced target area for the new 
fiscal year is excess property. 

In any combat command, much of the dollar savings must come from improve- 
ments in maintenance procedures, and these account for much of the $4,500,000 
saving which ADC reported last year. Dollars saved in maintenance are 
doubly important because they usually come from increased efficiency and the 
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saving of man-hours. At McGuire AFB, for example, there was difficulty in 
changing the high-pressure tires on F-94 and T-33 aircraft. With a manually 
operated tire changer it took three airmen 15 man-hours to change a tire. The 
operation cost $12.75 and after three changes the wheel became so damaged 
that it required overhauling. A hydraulic tire-changer was manufactured in 
the base Shops for a cost of $63.75. Using it, two airmen can change a tire in 
{ hour, at a cost of $0.85. This represents a saving of $8,568 per year on that 
one air base. The new tire-changer can be used on any type aircraft and does 
not weaken the tire walls or damage the wheels. At McChord AFB simplified 
maintenance procedures on repairable electronic equipment reduced the number 
of steps in the repair process from 45 to 23. This simplification made supervision 
more easy, Substantially reduced the paper work, and saved time in repairing 
items, thereby furnishing prompter service and reducing the number of items in 
the pipeline. Thanks to an employee suggestion, $37,080 a year has been saved 
through the use of an improved after-burner adapter jig for jet aircraft main- 
tenance. Another employee developed an improved weather canopy for the 
F-94 which protects the valuable electronic equipment and yet can be speedily 
removed when an alert is sounded. These are but a few samples of the variety 
of maintenance improvements which show the interest of the personnel in ADC 
in greater efficiency and economy. 


This survey has only sketched the broadest outline of the efforts being made 
throughout the Air Force and within three representative commands to strip 
fat and waste from the operations of the USAF. Every Air Force command 
has an economy program. Each is geared to the mission of that command and 


each has special projects in management improvement and cost consciousness. 
This interest is not new in the Air Force, but efforts have been intensified. It 
is not an effort of commanders alone, but is receiving increasing support from all 
personnel. It is by no means completed, but it will continue to grow. 
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Early Pacific Air War 


Dr. ROBERT F. FUTRELL 








N December 1941 and the early months of 1942 the United States Far East 
Air Force was driven from the Philippines and Java back to the northern 
shores of Australia where at last it could withstand the everywhere-victorious 
Japanese. Its story was one of defeat, confusion, frustration, and disaster, 
Lacking the time to prepare, these few men had to fight with too few modern 
weapons, and their best efforts met inevitable failure. Yet no shame attaches 
to these men in their defeat, for the dishonor belongs instead to the whole Ameri- 
can people, whose complaisance denied the wherewithal required to defend na- 
tional honor and possessions in the Far East. The men who fought the Japa- 


nese in the Philippines and Java sacrificed themselves to buy time which their | 


country required to rearm, and in the end the United States gained victory. This 
story is one of courage and determination in defeat, but its real lesson is for the 
future: if the American people again let down their guard they may find it 
already too late to insure their national survival. In an atomic age victory and 
survival alike will go to that nation which is ever ready for the attack of an 
aggressor. 

In his introduction Gen. George C. Kenney rightly calls this book* ‘‘a superbly 
written story of a shoestring war in all its grim and heartbreaking aspects.” 
Already one of the foremost historical novelists of our time, Mr. Edmonds has 
combined his great talents as a storyteller with the careful research of a his- 
torian to produce a brilliant recording of the heroism of these first months of 
AAF operations in the southwest Pacific. In subsequent air campaigns of World 
War II where massed attacks diminished the personal role of any one man, defy- 
ing personalized description, one tends to forget that the individual man was 
always the key to American success. This has not been the case in Mr. Edmond’s 
book ; his story is told in terms of the individual participant’s thoughts, actions, 
and what often was, in effect, each man’s private war against the Japanese in- 
vader. The author has leaned heavily upon personal interviews and written 
statements of participants in the events, and their personal, group, and squadron 
diaries and histories have supplied the other material from which the book was 
written. Thus the story is essentially that of the men, and in a way they are 
the authors. 

If there are historical faults in this story, they derive from the fallible memo- 
ries of the participants which contributed so much of the source material utilized 
both in the preparation of this volume and for the official AAF history of the 
Philippines campaigns. Very few written contemporary documents escaped de- 
struction during the confusion incident to unit movements. Where the memories 
of participants differ, it is unfortunately probable that the real truth may never 
be known. One of the most important items of such controversy concerns the 
handling of the FEAF bomber force during the early morning hours of 8 Decen- 





*They Fought With What They Had, by Walter D. Edmonds (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1951, $5.00), pp. 532. 
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per 1941. The author records the assertion by Gen. Lewis H. Brereton, then com- 
mander of the Far East Air Force, that he sought and was denied permission 
to get off an early morning B-17 attack from Clark Field against Formosan tar- 
gets; he also presents the statements of General MacArthur and his chief of staff, 
Gen. Richard K. Sutherland, that Brereton made no such request. Mr. Edmonds 
also notices the typescript “General Brereton’s Headquarters diary 8 Dec. 41—24 
Feb 42” which found its way from India into the USAF Historical Archives at 
the end of World War ITI, but he is unable to accept the diary as “wholly reliable” 
pecause he is “fairly sure that it has been reedited” (p. 92). This dismissal of 
what may Well be the most important surviving document closely contemporary to 
the times cannot be lightly disregarded. It is believed that more intensive analy- 
sis of this manuscript will establish its complete authenticity and thereby lend 
important support to General Brereton’s narrative. 

With the single excepticn of the author’s lack of decision concerning the events 
of 8 December 1941, the book is soundly documented history which, to the delight 
of a reader, possesses all of the action and interest of the best of Mr. Edmond’s 
historical novels. 

USAF Historical Division 


Saudi Arabia in Transition 


ALONZO PoNpD 


URING World War II, Americans and the Air Force were obliged to oper- 
ate in all parts of the world. Detailed knowledge of every world area was 
essential. In spite of our government’s ability to call in “experts”, the 

kinds of information and area studies necessary to our operations simply were 
not available. Unlike the Russians, we had not considered the details in the 
lives of other people and other countries important enough for comprehensive 
study. 

Even in peacetime, our knowledge of other nations is far from satisfactory 
for our needs. Competent knowledge of particular areas of the world and its 
people is becoming more and more essential to the conduct of world affairs. 

This is particularly true of Arabia and the Near East—a strategic area from 
almost any point of view. Geographically it lies between the western democ- 
racies and the rising, struggling, groping eastern countries. It is on the middle 
corridor to the Communist world. Its strategic shadow falls athwart the Suez 
Canal which connects the sea lanes of East and West. That route is still a 
logistically important lane even in this early morn of the Air Age. The Arabian 
Peninsula also sits on top of the world’s biggest oil pool. It is the largest known 
power supply for the mechanical and industrial world’s economy. 

In the world struggle for men’s minds, in the war between free men who be- 
lieve in the dignity of the individual and those who deny that belief, the people 
and the government of Saudi Arabia are strategically important. In this region 
men have done as their fathers did for a thousand years. They have not been 
disturbed by the ideas or mechanical improvements of the western world until 
recent years. Today Saudi Arabia has a government which recognizes the value 
of its oil power but also recognizes the dignity of the individual. It is a strong 
government, able to keep the peace within its borders, able to encourage moderni- 
zation and increased well-being without too swiftly discarding the values of its 
past. It appears to be a government which recognizes the size of its task at 
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home. It devotes its energies to that task rather than trying to take an active 
part in the affairs of its neighbors. Therein lies its strategic importance for 
long-range planning in the Near East. If the progress and development in 
Saudi Arabia continues along present lines the well-being of its rugged, indi. 


vidualistic people will increase. Such an example of improvement will do more |] 


to turn the Battle for Mens’ Minds in favor of western democracies than all the 
propaganda either side can offer. Nothing so thrills a man as the knowledge 
that his own efforts are rewarded. That is why America has grown strong. It 
looks as if similar opportunities are becoming available to individuals in Saudj 
Arabia. 

If we are to have the cooperation of this awakening part of the world in peace, 
or in war with a common foe, we must know the country. We must understand 
what motivates the people and their leaders. 

Arabian Highlands* is a very detailed account of exploration in the south- 
western half of Saudi Arabia. The author, H. St. J. B. Philby, covered the area 


on foot, by camel and donkey back, and occasionally by motor car. He walked | 


to the boundary markers along the Yemen-Saudi Arabia frontier. He mapped 
239 boundary pillars from sea level to 8,150 feet above the sea, from the shores 
of the Red Sea to the edge of the Empty Quarter desert region. He describes 


the wells, the mountain peaks, the valleys, the river beds, and the people who , 


inhabit them. The clothes they wear, the food they eat, the frequency of their 
prayers, and sometimes even the geneologies of the ruling families are all re- 


counted in detail. The manuscript waited long for a publisher because 700 . 


pages of geographical details are more than best-seller readers will buy. Fortu- 
nately for those of us who need those details, the Middle East Institute of 
Washington, D. C., recognized the merits of Philby’s record. 

The author points out that: 


The fauna and flora of this area are as varied as its climate and scenery, while man 
himself ranges from the negroid types of the coastal plain to the pure Semitic Arab 
of the highlands and the desert. Man, too, is more numerous in this region than in 
other parts of Arabia, as he has been since the earliest times, when the perfumes of 
Araby pervaded the markets of the world and won for this southern corner of the 
desert peninsula the pleasant sobriquet of Arabia Felix. 

Things have changed since those days, as any reader of these pages will discover 
‘for himself. But things may change again. Arabia has slept all too long and 
soundly, but there are signs of her awakening as the dawn of a new era breaks upon 
her from the west. Who can predict what the day may have in store for her? Or 
what gifts she may yet have to confer upon humanity in the place of her forgotten 
spices? This work can at least claim to show her as she is at the moment of her 
transition from decadence to renaissance. 


Arabia may be great again as she was in the heyday of Sheba during Solomon's 
time. That day may not be too far distant for two important reasons. First, 
the Saudi government is an enlightened government which rules according to 
principles of right and wrong stated in the Koran and accepted as truth by the 
people. The government believes in maintaining internal peace. It grants equal 
justice in the courts for individuals. It fosters improvement in their well-being 
and adopts modern, western ideas only as rapidly as Saudi citizens can assimilate 
such changes and improvements. Practical common sense is allowed to enter 
into the solution of administrative problems and the settlement of disputes with 


*Arabian Highlands, by H. St. J. B. Philby (Ithaca: Cornell University Press for the Middle 
East Institute, 1952, $8.50), pp. 771. The two journeys recorded in this volume by Philby were 
made in 1932 and 1936—37, although not published until 1952. This essay will in part fill in the 
gap between Philby’s work and the present as well as help to bring the reader up to date on 
Saudi Arabia. 
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Yemen and in disagreements on currency changes between the central government 
and the merchants of outlying districts, 

In some instances the actual border between Saudi Arabia and Yemen, as 
agreed on by the boundary commission, was adjusted to include villages on one 
side or the other while all or parts of the fields belonging to them were across 
the line. By mutual agreement taxes are collected from the villages regardless 
of which country legally controls the fields. When the Saudi government at- 
tempted to substitute the Arabian Riyal for the Maria Theresa Riyal of 1786, 
which had been legal tender and the standard coin for over a hundred years, 
the merchants in southern Arabia objected. The merchants won their point and 
the government ceased its demand for exclusive recognition of the new coins 
and their inflated value. 

Second, an enlightened group of American businessmen is developing the 
oil resources of the country. Note the word is developing and not exploiting. 
The oil development in Saudi Arabia is on a partnership basis between American 
business and the Saudi government. 

Americans got the concession instead of other western nationals because 
Ibn Saud, after watching Americans for two years on the island of Bahrein in 
the Persian Gulf, concluded “you Americans are interested in digging oil. 
You are practical and efficient. You do not try to run the local government 
and you don’t interfere in local religion. We can get along on such basis.” 

Saudi Arabia is an excellent example of how American business ideals—the 
ideals preached by Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs and all the other businessmen’s 
organizations—actually can be practiced in a backward country. 

Progress is made in Saudi Arabia by giving the people a handup instead of a 
handout. Intelligent and industrious Arabs are given opportunities to start 
their own businesses with capital borrowed at 6 per cent interest. That alone 
is a fantastic departure from the Near East custom, where usurous interest 
has been a millstone on the poor for generations. The native labor is trained 
and educated for better jobs and natives get those better jobs as fast as they 
are qualiiied. “he dignity of the individual is respected. An educational 
program gives Arabs opportunities to study at colleges and universities in 
the Near Kast and in the United States. Government royalties from oil have 
paid for a 7-mile railroad dock out inte the Persian Gulf and have built a 400- 
mile railroad across the desert to Riyadh. Schools and hospitals are being 
built throughout the country. 

Buildings, of course, do not make institutions. It takes time to educate 
teachers and to train technicians who understand their work instead of merely 
going through routine motions. The progress of these programs, therefore, 
depends on how rapidly native personnel become interested in professional fields. 

Water wells have been drilled in the desert to increase the well-being of the 
honiad tribes. More important than the wells themselves is the educational 
program which accompanies them. A motion picture has been produced which 
explains where the water comes from, what happens if too many wells are dug 
in any one region or if the well water is allowed to be wasted in useless run-off. 

The Saudi government has allowed the oil companies to have a motion picture 
theater although many Moslems believe that pictures are forbidden by the 
Koran. A sign beside the theater ticket window informs all theater goers that 
Saudi Arabian law prohibits Moslem Arabs from attending pictures. The gov- 
erninnent, of course, does not insist that patrons of the movies give proof as to 
their religion. But neither does it flaunt the new entertainment in the face of 
those who are not ready to accept it. Whether an Arab attends the movie or 
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not thus becomes a matter for each individual to argue with his own conscience. 

However, in the case of the educational film on the use of wells and conseryg. 
tion of groundwater the government frankly encourages its distribution through. 
out Saudi Arabia. The film is shown to the nomads who profit by the new 
wells. They are practicing the conservation of water which it teaches. Per. 
haps a logical man will say that the government follows an inconsistent policy 
on the subject of pictures. Be that as it may, the policy is one which is bringing 
a backward population into a modern world with fewer dislocations and less 
tragic reactions than the drastic methods of its neighbors. 

The American business philosophy of giving a hand-up instead of a hand-out 
is beginning to spread in the Near East beyond the borders of Saudi Arabia, 
United States aviation companies have bought into local Near East organiza- 
tions. Many of those were started by United States World War II pilots, 
These companies are now using Americans in the sales or promotion side of 
the business and training Arabs to replace them in other phases. These com- 
panies, like the oil companies, are bringing about important changes to life in 
the Near East. Arab teachers trained at the American University of Beirut, 
Lebanon, on the Mediterranean coast, now accept jobs over on the Persian Gulf 
1,200 miles away. They can fly to their job in one day. They can come home 
for holidays. Without air transportation these Arabs could not be persuaded 
to leave home for such jobs. 

College-trained Arabs now expect to find jobs in aviation, oil or pipeline 
companies. Before American business demonstrated that the dignity of the 
individual could be respected in business and that advancement depended upon 
individual ability, these college-trained people thought business beneath their 
dignity. 

The changes are even extending into the countryside, where farmers are taught 
improved methods. For instance, a large American population in the oil fields 
demands quality fresh foods to which they are accustomed at home. ‘The nearest 
farmers who can produce such foods are in Lebanon on the other side of the 
peninsula. Result: American firms are sending their own agricultural agents 
to these farmers. They teach the Arab farmer how to grow quality products, 
how to standardize packaging for air transportation and establish honest mar- 
keting procedures. These actual demonstrations are gradually convincing 
natives. It is this same process which has raised American quality and quantity 
production in the last half century. The changes in the Near East cannot be 
made overnight where customs and methods have stood for thousands of years. 
They must come slowly with patience and understanding of the Near East mind. 

In Saudi Arabia at least there is a conscious effort to keep those true values 
and principles of life which are sound while adopting techniques and comforts 
of western civilization only as fast as the people can assimilate them. 

Perhaps as Philby says, this is the dawn of a new era on the Arabian Peninsula. 


Research Studies Institute 


Man and Space 
JOSEPH W. ANGELL 


HE United States “.ir Force to date has found no substantial evidence 
that flying saucers and similar reported phenomena are other than products 
of optical illusion and over-heated imagination. The Air Force School 
of Aviation Medicine does, however, maintain a Department of Space Medicine. 
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For the past 8 years this department has, in the words of the Air Surgeon 
General, “been devoting its efforts to determining stratosphere.” Since 1946 
the press has reported with some regularity that the Air Force is at work on 
the development of an artificial earth satellite or “space station.” And it is 
a certainty that since the end of World War II the Air Force, in common with 
the other military services, has devoted money, talent, and effort to surpassing 
the spectacular accomplishment achieved by the Germans with their war-time 
y-2—the first long-range supersonic rocket and the acknowledged prototype of 
a vehicle which some day may transport man beyond the stratosphere. 

The quintet of books here noted * provides diversified, rewarding, and some- 
times difficult reading on the history and present status of rocket flight, space 
medicine, and astronautics—the relatively new discipline defined by the dic- 
tionary as “the science which treats of the possibility of traveling through 
interplanetary space.” To one who is willing to indulge in some of the more 
restrained scientific and quasi-scientifie speculations on the possibilities—and 
presumed consequences—of flight into outer space, the first three titles listed 
offer spellbinding reading. 

The Exploration of Space, by the Chairman of the British Inter-planetary 
Society, may be regarded as a preliminary guidebook to astronautics, prepared 
by an expert for amateurs. Employing a remarkably pleasing style (the book 
has been distributed in America by the Book-of-the-Month Club), Clarke conducts 
the tyro through the basic problems of interplanetary flight, assuming always 
that the means for overcoming the problems are now known and that only 
the application remains to be done. For those who will raise the burning 
question of whether such application will harm or benefit a race that seems 
unable to cope with its present purely terrest’1 situation, Clarke gives some 
rather compelling answers, which, if accepted, are likely to reorient the moral 
and ethical thinking of the doubters and pessimists. Such matters remain, of 
course, pure speculation. But the fact that we are now at the point where such 
speculations are relevant can hardly be gainsaid. 

Ley’s compendium is virtually a small-scale encyclopedia of rocketry— 
past, present, and—within limits—future. More than two-thirds of the volume 
is devoted to the history of speculation, research, and accomplishment through 
the end of World War II. One chapter and a fragment of another recount what 
Official sources have revealed of American rocket experimentation since 1945. 
The concluding three chapters (of 12) are given over to content that falls under 
the headings of “The Rocket into Cosmic Space,” ‘'The Spaceship,” and “Terminal 
in Space.” To a narrative that is always facile and sometimes glib, Ley adds 
two appendices. One is a detailed essay on “Rocket Airplanes and Rocket- 
assisted Take-off,” the other an assemblage of mathematical and chemical tables, 
lists of rocket characteristics, and a bibliography which contains in addition 
English, German, French, Italian, Russian, Spanish, and Dutch publications. 
Ley was at one time a member of the prewar German Verein fur Raumschif- 
fahrt—The Spaceship Travel Club—and he is also the author of Dragons in 
Amber, and The Lungfish, the Dodo, and the Unicorn. 





*The Exploration of Space, by Arthur C. Clarke (New York; Harper, $3.50), pp. 199. 

Rockets, Missiles, and Space Travel, by Willey Ley (New York: Viking Press, $5.95), pp. 436. 

Space Medicine: The Human Factor in Flights Beyond the Earth, edited by John P. Marburger 
(Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois Press, $3 cloth; $2 paper), pp. 83. 

A Handbook of Space Flight, by Wayne Proell and Norman J. Bowman (New York: Perastadion 
Press, $3.60), pp. 186. 

200 Miles Up: The Conquest of the Upper Air, by J. Gordon Vaeth (New York: Ronald Press, 
$4.50), pp. 207. 
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Space Medicine, published by a major university press, is evidence that the 
application of present means is well underway and that the limiting factor is 
not the machine itself but man in relation to his machines. The chapter head- 
ings and notations of the author's official connections are perhaps sufficient 
commentary: “Space Medicine in the United States Air Force,” by Major 
General Harry G. Armstrong, the Air Surgeon General; “Multi-Stage Rockets 
and Artificial Satellites,” by Wernher von Braun, Ordnance Research and Deyel- 
opment Sub-Office (Rocket) ; “Physiological Considerations on the Possibility of 
Life Under Extraterrestrial Conditions,” by Hubertus Strughold, Department of 
Space Medicine, USAF School of Aviation Medicine; “Astronomy and Space 
Medicine,” by Heins Haber, Department of Space Medicine, USAF School of 
Aviation Medicine; “Orientation in Space,” by Paul A. Campbell, Colonel (MC), 
USAF Reserve; and “Bioclimatology of Manned Rocket Flight,” by Konrad 
suettner, Department of Space Medicine, USAF School of Aviation Medicine. 

A Handbook of Space Flight, by the editors of Journal of Space Flight and 
Rocket Abstracts, is designed to “provide in an assembled and collected form, 
a sequence of tables and tabulated information ... especially useful for 
the investigator in the field.” Divided into five major sections, “Properties of 
Materials,” “Physical Data,” “Astronomical Data,” “Rocket Data,’ and ‘“Miscel- 
laneous Data,” the Handbook offers 94 separate tables, most of which will be 
of limited interest to the general reader. Exceptions to this stricture are table 
93, a “Dictionary of Words Used in Rocketry and Space Flight,” and table 91, 
a list (as of 1950) of “Known Rocket and Space Flight Societies.” Twenty- 
three organizations are listed. Eleven of these are American. The others are 
in eight foreign countries. No Russian listings are given. 

The subject of Vaeth’s 200 Miles Up is the “highest flights that have yet been 
achieved by man-made objects.” Except for some concluding speculative para- 
graphs, Vaeth rigidly limits his exposition and narrative to experiment and 
accomplishment that are a matter of record. His book is the best account avail- 
able of the technical and scientific advances thus far made in applied rocketry 
and in the very important field of upper air research. For the reader who is 
interested in the things-as-they-are approach to rocketry and upper air research, 
200 Miles Up is required reading. 

Whether sober scientists or unrestrained amateur enthusiasts, those who en- 
gage in astronautics are characterized by unlimited imagination and what must 
seem to the uninitiated, fanatic zeal. If the reader of any or all of these five 
books cares to ponder what may happen to mankind when the journey into space 
has become large-scale and routine, I recommend to him a sixth book, a work 
of pure imagination—The Martian Chronicles, by Ray Bradbury. 


USAF Historical Division 


Russian Geography 
Dr. LiItrLeTon IB, ATKINSON 


OR anyone concerned with studying, analyzing, and interpreting aspects of 
the geography of the Soviet Union this volume* provides an invaluable 
reference aid. It is comprehensive in coverage, encyclopedic in content, 


*Geography of the U.S.S.R.: A Regional Survey, by Theodore Shabad (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1951, $8.50), pp. 584. 
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and convenient in arrangement. But, for all its excellence, the fact should be 





7 «8» stressed that the book will serve more satisfactorily as a source of information 
ead- than as an instructional text or an introduction to Russian geog ‘aphy for the 
‘ient general reader. 

ajor The basis for the book is a card file of more than 10,000 entries maintained 
kets —? by Mr. Shabad, who, as a cartographer, journalist, and assistant editor of the 
»vel- Columbia-Lippincott Gazeteer of the World, has collected and sifted information 
y of on the Soviet Union for a number of years. He is especially interested in “the 
it of ,85 changes in the territorial-administrative pattern [which] .. . reflect accu- 
pace ‘ately the development of the economy of the U.S.S.R.” By spotting such 
| of changes the author is able to locate with certainty significant industrial devel- 
IC), opments, whether in the form of new enterprises or in the expansion of older 


rad ®—2 ones, in the Soviet Union. Moreover, through such methods, the author has 
found it practical to adapt the regional plan used by leading Soviet geographers 


and in his review of what actually exists in the way of population, physical features, 
rm, ,#, resources, and economies in particular areas. In faet Mr. Shabad stresses that 
for current problems and existing conditions are emphasized throughout his book, 
; of notably those reflecting political and economic patterns. He does not attempt 


cel- to present the broad background of Russian geography, but concentrates upon 
be ®-> surveys of the various regions after a brief presentation of the physical setting, 
ible the political framework, and the economic pattern of the U.S.S.R. 
91, For the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, the largest and most 
ity- developed of the member republics, the survey treatment is lengthy and extremely 
are “9” detailed, with each of the regions divided into its constituent oblasts or sub- 
regions. The remaining republics are dealt with just as thoroughly, but neces- 
een sarily occupy fewer pages individually. Throughout the discussion of each 
ra- «3 region there are appropriate black and white full-page maps. Every effort has 
ind been made by the author to give the latest available information and to include 
ail- the place names shown on the accompanying maps. 
try Not the least valuable features of the volume are its population tables, the 
is *e* selected bibliography, and, most useful of all, a 62-page double-column index 
ch, giving approximately 4,000 place names mentioned in the text and shown on the 


5d maps in the volume. Possibly the most obvious shortcoming of the book from 
en- ¢29 the standpoint of the research or intelligence worker is the absence of docu- 


ust mentation for the information its crowded pages contain. The bibliography 
ive does not Inake up for this lack. However, this is a minor criticism of a work 
ace which must stand asa monument to painstaking effort on the part of Mr. Shabad 


nk «Set and as an example of a well-organized and extremely useful reference tool. 
Another recent book* studies Russian physical geography and is primarily 
intended for college-level students. Within these limits, he has succeeded 
ea in producing a sound, informative work. Certain areas of this vast land are 
practically contiguous with the North American continent, and probably less 
is known generally of the far eastern outlying areas of the U.S.S.R. than of 
those areas which lie in closer proximity to Europe. In consequence, Mr. Mirov 
*)* has devoted more weigiit to such regions as the northeastern coast of Siberia 
and the peninsula of Kamchatka than is usually the case. 
of In the first 50 pages, the author discusses Russian geography as a panorama 
in order to lay the setting. In part 2, he engages the reader in an interesting 


ble ¢83 

nt. survey of the myriad racial and language groups within the Soviet Union. Part 

bia *Geography of Russia, by N. T. Mirov (New York and London: John Wiley, 1951, $6.50), 
pp. 362. 
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3, by far the longest section in the work, devotes itself to a meticulous, concise 
study of the physical geography on a regional basis. The author's principal 
interests in this portion of the work, and which is fully justifiable in a study 
devoted frankly to a physical description of the U.S.S.R., are leveled at topog- 
raphy, climate, vegetation, and animal life. 

Although there is no formal bibliography at the end of the work nor at the 
close of chapters, Mr. Mirov has been careful throughout the work to footnote 
his citations. 

It lends a ring of validity to a work on Russian geography when, as in this 
study, the author can make assertions concerning certain physical characteristics 
giving as his authority “personal observation.” We have far too little first. 
hand knowledge of Soviet Russia, in geography as in other fields, and the writer 
who combines a scholarly grasp of the materials available outside the Soviet 
Union with personal experience is making a contribution which is doubly valuable. 

Mr. Mirov has been generous with maps and charts. His maps delineate in 
detail the various areas of the Soviet Union as to boundaries, geologie forma- 
tions, topography, glaciation, weather, ethnic groupings, religion, geographical 





regions, and vegetation. 
tions was included. 


However, it is to be regretted that no list of illustra- 


Research Studies Institute, Air University 





BRIEFER 


Red China’s Fighting Hordes, by Lt. 
Col. Robert B. Rigg, pp. 378. 


An important eyewitness picture of the 
Chinese Communist Army by an ex- 
perienced American officer who 
marched with them as their prisoner. 
More valuable in its comments on 
organization, training, composition, 
and tactics than it is on the grand 
Chinese strategy. 

Vilitary Service 

Publishing Co., $3.75 


Shanghai Conspiracy: The Sorge Spy 
Ring, by Maj. Gen. Charles A. Wil- 
loughby, pp. 320. 


The documented account of the re- 
markable career of the Russian spy, 
Richard Sorge, who infiltrated agents 
into the highest circles of the wartime 
Japanese Government. His successes 
included a prediction of the Japanese 
attacks on the United States in 1941. 
Good breakdown of the pattern of 
Soviet espionage. 

E. P. Dutton, $3.75 


COMMENT 


The Peculiar War, by E. J. Kahn, Jr., 
pp. 211. 
A roving reporter for New Yorker re- 
creates the day-to-day life and vicissi- 
tudes of United Nations soldiers and 
airmen in Korea in the spring of 1951. 
Shows the bitter, vicious air and 
ground = skirmishes grotesquely 
underplayed by mention in one line of 
a communique. Vivid and amusing, 
reminiscent of Ernie Pyle. 

Random House, $2.75 


so 


Communism in Western Europe, by 
Mario Einaudi, Jean-Marie Dome- 
nach, and Aldo Garosci, pp. 239. 
The book contains three thoughtful 
analyses of the sources of strength 
and the recent history of the Coli- 
munist movement in Western Europe. 
The detailed and informative sections 
on the French and Italian Communist 
parties are especially welcome because 
they are handled by informed writers 
from those countries. 

Cornell Univ. Press, 8 
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How Strange Is Russia? by T. Zava- 


+s? lani, pp. 244. 


Five years as a student and party 
functionary in Moscow has given this 
Albanian author first-hand authority 
in his demonstration of the flaws and 
weaknesses in the Soviet industrial, 
military, and agricultural build-up. A 
maze of bureaucratic red tape, timid- 
ity, and incompetence has consistently 
kept production far below planning 


estimates. 
Frederick A. Praeger, $4 


American Democracy and Military 
Power, by Louis Smith, pp. 370. 
An interesting, well documented, and 
comprehensive presentation of the 
theory, historical background (from 
1789 to present), constitutional law, 
and administrative practices in the 
American system of civil control of 
military power. Shows how past ci- 
vilian leadership has been retained 
through interpretive flexibility and 
executive devices based only on Con- 
stitutional provisions created by men 
who had no conception of twentieth 
century America as a world power or 
the influence the military may some 
day have on every phase of national 
life and policy. 

University of Chicago Press, $5 


Men of West Point, by R. Ernest 
Dupuy, Col., U. S. A., Retd., pp. 486. 


Supposedly the story of the first 150 
years of the United States Military 
Academy, this volume is a general and 
rather sketchy account of United 
States military history, spotlighting 
the role, activities, and achievements 
of a limited number of well-known 
West Point graduates. 

William Sloane Associates, $5 


The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations: His Political Powers and 
Practice, by Stephen M. Schwebel, pp. 
299, 

A study of the unique and strategic 
Position of the chief permanent officer 
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of the United Nations—the Secretary- 
General—who officially speaks for the 
world. Analyzes all phases of this 
office insofar as they bear upon and 
lend to the Secretary’s power. 
Harvard University Press, $4.75 


The Defense of Western Europe, by 
Drew Middleton, pp. 313. 
Head of New Yerk Times European 
News Bureau attempts to assess the 
problems, methods, and progress of 
NATO in building West European de- 
fense; the effect of rearmament (in- 
cluding West Germany) on Europe 
and Soviet Russia; and the mental 
and physical preparedness of Europe 
for the struggle ahead. 
Appleton-Century-Croft, $3.50 


Russia Absent and Present, by Wladi- 
mir Weidle, pp. 153. 
Analyzes the social and cultural forces 
which have contributed to the Russian 
outlook with little emphasis on politics 
and Tsars. Paints the Russian as an 
imaginative artist, capable of con- 
structive thinki.g but too often the 
victim of circumstances. 

John Day Co., $3 


Basic Documents of International 
Relations, ed. by Frederick H. Hart- 
man, pp. 312. 
Collection of significant documents on 
international relations from the 
Treaty of Chaumont (1814) to the 
North Atlantic Pact (1949). Insures 
finger-tip familiarization with basic is- 
sues of our times. 

McGraw-Hill, $3.25 


Christian Democracy in Italy and 
France, by Mario Einaudi and Fran- 
cois Goguel, pp. 229. 
Christian Democracy is the greatest 
force stabilizing Italy and France 
against Communist inroads. Two au- 
thorities trace the history of the move- 
ment which brought about concilia- 
tion between the temporal and 
spiritual world. 

Notre Dame Press, $4 








Photo Notes 


Taken from a USAF SA-16 circling for a routine landing on snow-crested, floating ice 
island T-3, this photo shows the USAF weather observation station. First aircraft 
to land on T-3 was a ski-equipped C-—47 on 19 March 1952. Since then other aircraft, 
including C-54’s have landed and taken off from this new and unique AF installation. 


The Strategic Arctic 


Air strategists, searching for global routes and bases in this global air 
age, have new interest in the barren wastes of the Arctic. Alaskan Air 
Command B-29 Ptarmigan reconnaissance has discovered potential Arctic 
bases in three huge fresh-water ice islands. The largest now boasts a weather 
station. The search continues for the origin of these icy “flattops.” 


This C—-47 sits atop the geographical North Pole after a flight staged from the base on 
T-3. After recording scientific data, the expedition erected an oil-drum monument 
containing sealed messages. When these are found at some future date, their new 
position will furnish information on direction and flow of Arctic Ocean currents. 
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While inspecting the ice shelf off the coast of Canada’s Ellesmere Island (northern- 
most point of known land within the Arctic circle) for possible origin of fresh-water 
ice island 1-3, expedition members on 4 May 1952 spotted a man-made landmark on 
top snow-covered Cape Columbia—more than 1,000 miles north of the Arctie Circle. 
Waking an unscheduled landing, they found three broken sled runners lashed together 
with a piece of wind-frayed manila rope—a Peary expedition cache (shown above), 
Four wood-crated metal bores, presumably containing food and supplies, were 
lodyed under the tripod. Nearby stood a cairn with a protruding signpost. Battered 
by decades of fierce Avetic winds, the partially broken sign post dangled by heavy 
sounding ivire used for guying. This site marked the land point from which Admiral 


Peary's e.rpedition began its 53-day, 826-mile round trip to the North Pole 43 years ago. 
Inscribed dates found here varied with those in Peary’s account. Eternal daylight 
in these latitudes at this season could readily hare caused the error, The USAF 
party collected rock samples near the cache for comparison with those found on T-3. 
It is believed that many centuries ago T-3 broke off from the Canadian shelf ice. 
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A powerful tactical air striking force was recently added to NATO by the transfer 





of the USAF’s 49th Air Division from Langley AFB to England. While the ground i 


echelons moved by water, the 4-jet B—45 light bombers of the 47th Light Bomb Wing 
and the speedy and versatile F-84G fighter-bombers of the 20th Fighter-Bomber Wing 
hopped the North Atlantic without incident via Goose Bay, Labrador, and Keflavik, 
Iceland. Shown here, parked on the ramp at Langley prior to departure, aircraft 


of the 49th receive final checking. The 550 m. p. h. B—45’s have a combat radius with | 


tip tanks of over 1,200 miles and a bomb-carrying capacity over 20,000 pounds. The 
F-84G's, battle-proven in Korea, are in the 600-mile-per-hour class and are equipped 
for in-flight refueling. On recent tests the F-84’s flew 4,775 miles nonstop, refueling 
from KB-29 tankers, and accurately dropped their bomb load midway in the flight. 
Transfer to NATO of this striking force is indicative of growing UNAF air strength. 


New weapon in our air defense arsenal is this F-94C Starfire all-weather fighter- 
interceptor. It is powered by a 6,250-pound thrust J-48—P-5 jet engine with after- 
burner, supplemented by tio 1,000-pound thrust RATO packs under the fuselage. A 
drag chute cuts down landing roll. Capable of operating at speeds of 600 miles-per- 
hour and at altitudes above 45,000 fect, the F-94C is unique in that its main armament 

consists of 24, 2.75-inch rockets 

which are ranged, aimed, and 

fired electronically from the 

ring of tubes around the black- 
f domed radar nose. The rocket 
i doors are closed in flight, snap 
i open before firing. Wing rock 
t ets, 1,000-pound bombs, oF 
napalm tanks can be attached 
under the thin, sturdy wings. 
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This USAF officer is demon- 
strating to Korean fighter 








Pom pilots how to hit the water 
x= safely and quickly and yet into 
their dinghies after bailing out 

A of a disabled aircraft. The 
—_ small one-man dinghy which 





is attached to the parachute 
harness is already credited 
with saving a number of pilots 
who were forced to head their 
planes for open water and bail 
out after sustaining serious 
damage over enemy territory. 
Main advantages of the dinghy 
over the old type Mae West 
life preserver are that it does 
not make a bulky layer around 
the pilot’s chest, it keeps the 
individual out of the water, 
eliminates the fatigue of 
swimming in heavy clothing, 
is easicr to paddle in a con- 
tinuous direction, and is much 
easier to spot from the air. 
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Karl J. Peltzer, “Resettlement in Malaya,” The Yale Review, Spring, 1952, 
pp. 391-404. 


THovuGH Communist activities in Malaya have been in full swing since June 
1948, the urgency of dealing with the Malayan problem was brought to a head 
by the assassination in October 1951 of Sir Henry Gurney, British High Com- 
missioner to the Federation of Malaya. Militarily the British had lacked ade- 
quate force to cope with the problem (some 25,000 Commonwealth troops were 
fighting in Korea). Mr. Pelzer, a member of the Department of Geography at 
Yale University, and student of population problems, points out other problems, 
such as the extreme difficulty of operating in the jungle against guerrilla tactics, 
Moreover the Communist Malayan Peoples’ Liberation Army has never wanted 
for recruits, and its size was determined, so far as Pelzer could tell, by the 
number of small arms available to them. 

Of greater significance to Communist guerrillas is food. They either culti- 
vated it in secluded areas of the jungle or obtained it by foraging or intimidating 
the natives in outlying areas, who, like the Communists are mostly Chinese, and 
who straddle the fence politically. The dual problem which the British at- 
tacked was to deny the Communists the chance to extort their food supply from 
the natives, and to relieve the racial tension which has been the Communists’ 
main talking point. 

Today, Pelzer points out, 44 per cent of Malaya’s population of 5,000,000 are 
Malays: 38 per cent are Chinese; 10.8 per cent are Indian, and less than 7 per 
cent European. Malays have always feared Chinese numbers and contend that 
inasmuch as the British originally introduced Chinese and indians into the tin 
and rubber country, Britain should solve the problem. 

Britain originally met the challenge in part by reserving higher positions in 
Malayan Civil Service to Malayans, by establishing Malay Land Reservations, 
and in general favoring native groups. This was promptly and hotly attacked 
by Chinese group as highly discriminatory. The Communists, according to Pelt- 
zer, undermined the plan by setting up unions controlled by themselves, infil- 
trating government-sponsored unions, and causing general labor unrest. They 
also intimidated hard-working, self-sufficient Malays and appealed to the numbers 
of squatters impoverished by local unemployment. 

A plan for widespread resettlement was drawn up to counter Communism by 
removing provocations and by easing racial tension. Though conceived in the 
late forties, it was not put into operation until 1950. By November of 1951, 
some 350,000 squatters were settled or resettled on land capable of supporting 
them, and were isolated from guerrilla influence by barbed wire and strategically 
located police posts. In Johore, Peltzer found each settler was given a “dis- 
turbance allowance” of 70 Straits dollars, 6 months’ subsistence, materials for 
a home, and 34; acres of land for cultivation, a plan he believes is apparently 
working. He says that native appreciation is great, though squatters preferred 
to be moved by force as a defense argument against any future Communist 
reprisals. “After care” is administered in the form of schools, hospitals, com- 
munity radio sets, and similar material concessions, and by encouraging young 

people to take part in welfare activities like the Boy Scouts. The test of success, 
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Peltzer says, is when settlers volunteer information about the Communists, and 
when they organize home guards and share police and patrol responsibilities. 
Plantation workers are discouraged from living in isolated locations and facili- 
ties for their protection are set up in large compounds. 

The author sees hopeful signs that race antagonism can in large measure 
be done away with by the newly proposed interracial primary schools, and by 
the emergence of the Independent Malaya Party, a cooperative composite of 
Malay-Chinese leadership. He feels that the resettlement program which tends 
to ease racial tensions may go far toward assuring the political stability of 


Malaya. 


Arthur Spencer, “Soviet Pressure on Scandanavia,” Foreign Affairs, July 1952, 
pp. 651-659. 

NorTHERN Europe has traditionally tried to steer clear of involvement in the 
wars of its southern neighbors, though Norway and Denmark, both of which 
were occupied by the Germans in World War II, voluntarily joined NATO in 
1949. Sweden has remained warily neutral and well-armed. Finland, conspicu- 
ous by its silence on world matters for many years, shocked sensitive observers 
by the recent announcement of Premier Kekkonen on 23 January 1952 that 
“peace in the northern countries” is a prerequisite to peace in Finland. 

Spencer, Scandanavian correspondent for the London Economist, feels that 
subtle pressure from the Soviet Union inspired the speech. He finds further 
evidence of pressure on these nations in the Copenhagen Meeting of Scandanavian 
Foreign Ministers in March 1952, where all agreed not to restrict movement of 
Russian diplomats. Norway, as Spencer points out, has been in bad grace with 
Russia since 29 January 1949, because of her independence in joining NATO 
and because of the controversy over Norway's Spitzbergen and Bear Islands 
which Russia chooses to consider a threat to her sovereignty. Sweden, the author 
believes, would “go it” alone under all circumstances short of actual invasion, 
although some observers believe that Russia has spared Finland to keep from 
pushing Sweden into the NATO camp. 

Swedish foreign policy, according to this writer, has two distinct strands: 
(1) international collaborationism which has been spearheaded by Hjalmar 
Branting, and (2) caution and pursuit of economic advantages of a strictly 
neutral nature. ‘Alliance-free armed neutrality” is the overwhelming choice 
of the 380 members of the Swedish parliament, and Spencer believes Russia 
seeks to keep it that way until Sweden can be sucked into the Russian orbit. 
He thinks that an influx of friendly Russian diplomats into Sweden and a pro- 
fusion of diplomatic parties coincident with the Ottawa meeting of Atlantic 
Foreign Ministers showed Soviet concern for Swedish neutrality. Similar 
pressures were exerted on Norway at the same time over her alleged commit- 
ments to NATO. The Russo-Swedish trade agreement which ran out in 1946 
and which no one had taken the trouble to renew, was revived at a time when 
Sweden's pulp and iron goods industries were suffering. This move made ex- 
cellent propagunda at the Moscow Economic Conference, 

Spencer believes that Finnish overproduction when reparations are shortly 
paid off will put that nation in a poor position to refuse marketing temptations 
(angled before her by Russia. Moreover Finland’s Communists now manag 
the once-owned German companies which were given to Russia as reparations 
(especially the Walholb concern and the Soumen Export-Import Agency), and 
the extensive profits derived therefrom put the local Communists in a very in- 
fluential position within their own country. He believes that Premier Kek- 
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konen’s speech was just another way of telling the Russians that in matters of 
major policy, Finland’s interests were identical with Russia’s Scandanavian 
interest, and hence there would be no need to invade the country. 


Kenneth Younger, “Western Policy in Asia,” Pacific Affairs, June 1952, pp. 
115-129. 


Asia, according to this Labor member of Parliament and British Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs 1950-51, is suffering from «a number of internal con- 
flicts which have great international significance. There is great reaction to 
previous colonial regimes, a resurgence of nationalism, a desire to get rid of 
economic backwardness, and the urge for freedom. 

Foremost among these, the author claims, is their determination to improve 
their national economic structure. To do this they need technical advice and 
capital equipment. Asians are suspicious of imperialism and hope to adapt 
democratic procedures to their own needs, but they are anxious to establish 
cooperation with Western nations on a basis of equality. They wish to do away 
with landlords, money lenders, feudal chiefs, religious hierarchies, and all they 
feel fosters corruption. The author thinks that these problems have not been 
recognized by American foreign policy since 1945, although communism has 
heen more sympathetic. Britain, Younger points out, left a governmental 
framework in India as a bastion against internal chaos after its withdrawal. 
But the withdrawal of imperial powers in Korea and Indochina has left a void 
which has been filled by a new set of masters who promise land for peasaats, 
tractors, fertilizers, and transport and industrial apparatus, not merely the 
sophistications of parliamentary democracy. 

Asians, he contends, have great aversion to fighting other Asians involved in 
Western struggles. They are more concerned with embarking on self-govern- 
ment, making good the war damage, and reviving production and trade. The 
Chinese problem, for example, he feels to be the outcome of a relatively natural 
Asiatic development, and not so much a Moscow-directed plot. 

America is not interested in colonialization, but had traditionally sought to 
limit European penetration so that its own trade might flourish. This stand 
he finds basically incompatible with the present support the United States is 
giving to European nations in colonial areas. He feels the real reason for Ameri- 
can support is based solely on the resistance those nations offer to communism. 
America’s policy of “containment” has grown out of what it considers China’s 
shift from the free world camp to that of Soviet Russia, and has resulted in 
the North Atlantic Treaty, Middle East Defense Treaty, and similar traditional 
power alliances. These Younger considers to be outside the framework of the 
United Nations and therefore unfortunate. 

Younger believes that India is less vulnerable than the West to communism’s 
charges of facial discrimination and imperialism. Hence it is the West's chief 
weapon with which to work for peaceful coexistence in Asia. He thinks that the 
Central People’s Government of China might have been more favorable toward 
the West if it had been recognized internationally and permitted to represent 
China. He frowns on the consequences of the United States blockade of China 
and condemns talk of bombing Manchuria as pure jingoism. Japan, he contends, 
will have great trouble becoming a democratic country if the West denies it 
access to the trade of Asia, which is largely Chinese. 

Yet these problems do not seem insurmountable to him. Younger recommends 
(1) that the West enlist India and Japan as mediators in Asia; (2) that the 
West send economic aid to backward areas of Asia; (3) that France, Japan, 
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and the United States follow Britain's lead in recognizing Red China; and (4) 
that economic aid be divorced from strategic planning. He concludes his thesis 
by saying that if the economic machinery of the United Nations is developed 
and nurtured, Communist countries and Asiatic fence-straddlers will soften 
their attitude toward the West and cannot remain indefinitely aloof. 


Vice Admiral Leslie C. Stevens (Ret.), “The Russian People,” The Atlantic, 
May 1952, pp. 27-33. 


WHILE serving as naval attaché to Moscow from 1947 to 1949, Admiral Stevens, a 
lifelong student of the Russian language, literature, and culture, made many 
significant discoveries about the Russian people. 

Russian life, he contends, is full of dualities and contradictions which we see 
as deviousness and cunning. The impostor or self-anointed has always flourished 
there as in no cther land. Secretiveness and suspicion are Oriental influences 
as peculiar to Russian culture as Gaelic effusiveness is to English. Blackmail, 
spying, provocateurs, and the physical and moral pressures that have grown 
up with the country he thinks find root in the mists of history. Contrary to 
Western opinion, the author found wide evidence of self-respect and fierce per- 
sonal pride in the Russian’s nature, though there exists a great tendency toward 
self-abasement. 

The Russian has great Charm when he is frankly a Russian, the author points 
out, but he is at his worst when trying to be European. Because his culture, 
language, and governing power stems from the Great Russians—a Eurasian 
people—he resents being referred to as “Asiatic.” By the same token, peoples 
from northeast Asia and the Mongolian steppes who have infused what the author 
considers the finest, most appealing, and colorful flavor into Russian life, resent 
categorical definition as “Russians.” It is from them that the love of proverbs, 
respect for and love of office, lavishness, fondness for jewels, gold, horses, and 
complex attitudes towards women are derived. 

Widespread material poverty is due not so much to lack of materials and 
resources, but to the sense of timelessness, the patience, the insensitivity to 
trifles, and the lack of foresight he believes inherent in the Russian nature. 
This country never experienced a Renaissance or Reformation as did the West. 
It Was continuously exposed to wars and invasions. Serfdom has stamped its 
imprint into their character, but Great Russians are essentially a decent folk 
with well-developed conscience, individualistic, and with a high degree of inner 
independence beneath the outward expediency of conformance. They have 
hever known organized safeguards of the individual against government and 
authority, but unlike the disciplined Germans, they have never given unqualified 
acceptance to any authority. 

Another anachronism to westerners, Admiral Stevens points out, is the im- 
personality of abuse (Russians are surprised that Americans are offended by the 
Violence of Soviet propagalda), and the relative freedom to blow off steam about 
honpolitical matters without officin! censure. He cites several cases of reckless 
driving, drankenness, and disturbance of the peace which he saw handled with 
more tolerance and gentility by the dreaded MVD than they would in the United 
States at the hands of New York or Chicago police. 

Politics is completely in the hands of the two per cent of the population who 
are members of the Cosumunist Party, and not the slightest infraction of rules 
is tolerated by this group, who, Stevens feels, still consider the revolution to 
be in progress. The Russians fear capitalism and what they believe are its 
internal laws. They fear that inexorable capitalism, lacking expanding mar- 
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kets and faced with recurring domestic crises, will force the West to attack 
them. They realize they are unobjective and that they are given only one side 
to the story. But while realizing that all that is told them is not true, they fee] 
compelled by circumstances to accept a master from among themselves rather 
than submit to foreign domination. Moreover, Soviet leaders, the author points 
out, are not reckless gamblers nor adventurers such as surrounded Hitler. 
Stevens suggests that America court the Russian people, but not make the 
same mistakes the Germans did in the Ukraine, where Gestapo methods re- 
versed the early understanding and sympathy of the Russian inhabitants. He 
believes our policy should show in every possible way that we know the Russian 
people are not responsible for communism or the present difficult world situation, 


Martin W. Wilmington, ‘The Middle East Supply Center—A Reappraisal,” The 
Middle East Journal, Spring, 1952, pp. 144—166. 


AFRICA, since before the turn of the century, has formed a strategic bulwark of 
political and military equilibrium for Europe’s principal colonial powers, Britain 
and France. England's defense of the whole Middle East and maintenance of 
her lifelines to India, Malaya, and China were almost entirely dependent upon 
the role of Egypt and the Suez Canal. In two world wars, the Allies increasingly 
appreciated the value of their Middle East supply depot, both against the 
organized resistance of the Ottoman Turks (1914-18) and Germany-Italy (1939- 
48), and against sporadic nationalistic uprisings of various Arab factions, 
MESGC, as it came to be called in World War II, was a joint British-American 
technical-logistic team with broad judiciary powers over shipping and other 
phases of regional economics pertinent to Middle East defense as well as being 
a clearing house for supplies. It was farsightedly intended to transcend purely 
military considerations. 

A corps of specialists, including many civilians, brought order out of chaos, 
and evoked a degree of respect, albeit a grumbling respect, from dissident factions 
throughout the area. Its effectiveness spelled quick defeat for Rommel in 1948, 
and until its dissolution at the end of the war, its stabilizing influence cushioned 
the birth pains of Arab nationalism. 

MESC points with pride to its program of curtailment of nonessential luxury 
and “semiluxury” goods, and its attempts to coordinate production and distribu- 
tion of needed items in 18 Middle East countries. Its economic assistance to 
backward areas under the pressing necessities of war, and without being accused 
of having a “white man’s burden” approach, laid the perfect groundwork for 
postwar rehabilitory measures such as the Marshall plan. Ironically enough, the 
United States dissolved its connection with the organization when peace was 
restored, and entered a period of economic competition with its former partner. 
Even so, a wider degree of pirticipation by lesser nations might have perpetu- 
ated a working model exemplifying the virtues of international cooperation and 
mutual assistance. 

After 1946 America not only supplied the bulk of the arms and wherewithal 
for European recovery (Britain was dedicated almost entirely to supplying its 
own domestic demands and those of Europe), but at the same time made com- 
petitive inroads into markets theretofore British. Such parting of the ways 
has had grave repercussions, only recently felt and only partly appreciated. 
How well old-time cooperation can be restored remains to be seen. 

The military person, as the author points out, should be familiar with the 
economic implications of MESC’s administration in areas of increasing world 
importance. 
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BRIEFER COMMENT 


Norman I). Palmer and Shao Chuan Leng, “Organization of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party,” Current History, July 1952, pp. 13-19. A lively analysis of 
the prevailing Communist philosophy of “Democratic Centralism,” of the nature 
of the party, its membership, and organization. The authors feel that Chinese 
individtality, faced with the peculiarities of administering the new China, is 
paying a dutiful lip service to Moscow while dreaming of a new brand of 
nationalism of its own. 

Alex N. Dagnich, “Tito Withstands Russian Domination,” Current History, 
July 1952, pp. 23-27. Through the coincidence of the personal loyalty of his 
followers and their indignation towards the inconsistency between Russian word 
and deed, Tito has preserved the independence of what was considered in 1945 


the staunchest Soviet satellite. 


Robert Barrat, ““The Stakes in the Indo-Chinese War,” The Commonweal, May 
2, 1952, 91-93. A Frenchman contemplates the gloomy situation in Indo- 
china and suggests a higher motive for French action than imperial despoilment. 
He proposes widespread publicity be given the contention that it is the com- 
munity of free nations that France is defending, not its own resources or 
prestige. 

M. N. Koy, “Democracy and Nationalism in Asia,” Pacifie Affairs, June 1952, 
pp. 140-141. ‘The failure of democracy in Asia is accounted for by the same 
set of axioms that have produced nationalism—the authoritarian tradition of 
Oriental culture, the extent of ignorance and the cultivation of submissiveness 
asa virtue. All of these militated against democracy, but found expression in 
abrand of nationalism particularly suited to the ends of Communism. 

Lt. Col. John S. Zimmerman, USA, “Arctic Airborne Operations,” Military 
Review, August 1952, pp. 23-30. The strategic location of the world’s eight 
great industrial areas all touch on one world region—the Arctic. This alone 
calls for a re-examination of modes of Arctic operation, methods of training 
and equipping Arctic troops, their employment, and what can be expected of them. 


Maj. Robert C. Faylor, “Engineers Face the Arctic,”? Army Information Digest, 
August 1952, pp. 11-18. Modern engineering problems associated with Arctic 
operations are recounted by an Army consultant experienced in airstrip and 
ground installation construction in the far north. 


The Quarterly Review Contributors 


Maj. Gen. William H. Tunner (B. S., mander of MATS for Operations. In 1950 
U.S. M. A.) is now Deputy Commanding General Tunner organized and commanded 
General of Air Matériel Command, Wright- FEAF’s Combat Cargo Command (Pro- 
Patterson Air Foree Base, Ohio. General visional), later redesignated 315th Air 
Tunner commanded the joint USAF-RAF Division, which conducted the Korean 
Beilin Airlift in 1948-49, and in World airlift. 

War II, as Commanding General of ATC’s 

India-China Division, directed the historic Capt. Hamilton DeSaussure (A. B., Yale 
“Hump” airlift operations over the Hima- University ; LL. B., Harvard University) is 
laya Mountains. In 1946 General Tunner now Assistant Staff Judge Advocate, Mili- 
became Commanding General of the com- tary and Civil Affairs Division, MATS, 
bined Atlantic-Continental Divisions, ATC. Andrews Air Force Base, Washington, D. C. 
When ATC and MATS were consolidated Captain DeSaussure flew 14 missions as a 
in June 1948, he became Deputy Com- transport pilot in Korea in 1950-51 and 
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during World War II served a combat tour 
with the Fifteenth Air Force as a B—-24 
pilot. He is a member of the Massachu- 
setts Bar and is coauthor of “Jurisdiction 
over Crimes on Board Aircraft,’’ expected 
to be published in the forthcoming issue of 
McGill Law Journal. 


Vice Amiral dEscadre André Georges 
Lemonnier (Baccalauréat degree, also grad- 
uate of Naval Staff College, 1929) is Com- 
mandant of the NATO Defense College, 
Paris, France, and Naval Deputy, SACEUR. 
During World War II he was Commanding 
Officer of a French cruiser, Chief of Staff 
of the French Navy and commander of the 
naval forees, and directed the landing 
operations of the French forces in Corsica. 
He remained Chief of Staff of the French 
Navy until 1949 and then became Director 
of the French National Staff College. 


Col. John 7. Fitzwater (B. A.; M. A., Ohio 
State University), a student in the 1951-52 
class at the Air War College, is currently 
assigned to Hq., FEAF. Colonel Fitzwater 
received his wings at Kelly Field, Tex., 
May 1939. During World War II he served 
in the CBI Theater and the 7th Bomb 
Group in India. In November 1944 he be- 
came Director of Flying Training, Hq. Air 
Training Command. His graduate work 
in experimental psychology was done at 
Ohio State University in 1947-48. Recent 
assignments have included Director, Hu- 
man Resources Research, ATRC, and Com- 
manding Officer, Human Resources Re- 
search Center, Lackland AFB, Tex. 


Dr. Joseph S. Roucek (Ph. D., New York 
University) is Professor and Chairman of 
the Department of Volitical Science and 
Sociology, University of Bridgeport. Dur- 
ing World War II he worked on special 
assignments for the United States Intel- 
ligence services. He is the author, co- 
author, and editor of some 28 books, the 
latest of which have been: The Slavonie 
Encyclopaedia, Central-Eastern Europe, 
and One America. 


Col. Lowell G. Sidwell (B. S., State Uni- 


versity of Iowa) is now Commanding 
Officer of the 68th Bombardment Wing 
(Medium) at Lake Charles AFB, La. 


Colonel Sidwell graduated from the Air 
Command and Staff School in 1948. Dur- 
ing World War II he was Squadron and 
Group Operations Officer of the 394th 
Bombardment Group. During this period 
he flew 49 combat missions in B—26’s in 
the European Theater for the 9th Bom- 
bardment Division. After World War II 
he had two assignments in the Training 
Command at Liberal AFB, Kansas, and 
Enid AFB, Okla. 
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Mr. Myron G. H. Ligda (A. B., University 
of California; M. S., Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology) is Research As 
sistant, Weather Radar Research Project. 
Department of Meteorology, Massachy. 
setts Institute of Technology. He holds 
an Air National Guard rank of major, Hq. 
102d Fighter Wing, Mass. Air National 
Guard (Radiological Defense Officer), His 
wartime positions include Radar Weather 
Officer, 6th Weather Squadron; A-4 Of. 
cer, 8th Weather Group. Mr. Ligda is the 
author of articles and several technical 
reports of the Weather Radar Research 
Project dealing with radar-scope photog. 
raphy as applied to storm detection and 
precipitation echo power measurement, 


Dr. Robert F. Futrell (Ph. D., Vanderbilt) 
is at present Historian, Pacific Theater, 
Research Studies Branch, Historical Di- 
vision, Air University. He held wartime 
positions as Historical Officer at the AAF 
Tactical Center and Assistant Historical 


we 





Officer at Far East Air Force Headquarters. 3 


He was separated from the Air Force in 
1946 at which time he assumed his duties 
as Historian, Pacific Theater. 


Joseph W. Angell, Jr. (M. A., University of 
Oregon), wartime Historical Officer at the 
AAF Proving Ground Command, and later 
Expert Consultant to the USAF Historical 
Division, is presently Assistant Chief of the 
USAF Historical Division. He is the 
author of chapters on the Allied CROSS- | 
BOW Campaign in The Army Air Forces in 
World War ITI and of a recent series of 
articles in the Atlantic Monthly, “Guided 
Missiles Could Have Won.” 


Dr. Littleton B. Atkinson (Ph. D., Univ. of 
Pennsylvania) is a member of the Docu- 
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